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The reply of Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, 
to the note of the Mexican Minister published in this 
number, was communicated to congress on the 14th 
instant by the president, and will be inserted in our 


next. 





Extract of a letter from George Washinglon to Edmund 
Pendleton, 23d, Sept. 1793. 


“You do me no more than justice when you sup- 

ose that from motives of respect to the legislature, 
(and I might add, from my interpretation of the constitu- 
tion,) I give my sigrature to many bills with which 
my judgment is at variance. In saying this, however, 
I allude to no particular act. From the nature of the 
constitution I must approve all the parts of a bill or 
reject it in toto. To do the latter can only be justified 
upon the clear and obvious ground of propriety, and 
] never had such a confidence in my own faculty of 
judging as to be ever tenacious of the opinions I have 
imbibed in doubtful cases.” 





BUSINESS TRANSACTED. That the unhappy 
difference of opinion and views between the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of government as to 
some of the most important measures now pressing 
upon their attention has seriously obstructed the pro- 
gress of the business of the session, and now renders 
it quite doubtful whether there is any probability of 
reconciling those differences, is too true—yet the 
members cannot fairly be chargeable with neglect- 
ing the duties of legislation, if we compare the busi- 
ness they have transacted, with the business transact- 
ed by any previous congress in the same length of 
time. The house of representatives in the last (the 
26th) congress, it was ascertained on examination, had 
done more business and done it faster than any that 
had preceded it. Comparing the business done during 
the long session of that congress, up to the 24th June, 
with the business done to the 24th June by the pre- 
sent house, we have the following result: 


26th Cong. 27th Cong. 


Bills reported 460 514 
Bills passed the house 202 22 
Senate bills passed the house 21 32 
Printed reports of committees 629 88i 


This comparison in favor of the present session as 
to the bulk of business transacted, would be eclipsed 
altogether if we compare the relative importance, and 
intrinsic difficulties surrounding the questions which 
have required the attention and most deliberate exa- 
mination of the members; for instance, besides the 
adjustment of a general tariff of duties, of itself a to- 
pic for a whole session, the investigation of the pub- 
lic expenditures, the proposed reduction of our civil, 
military and naval disbursements, the bankrupt bill, 
saved by the skin of its teeth, the bill which passed 
the senate last week after an elaborate discussion, 


Mer authorities, as was experienced in the case of 
cLeod; the apportionment bill, &c. &c. &e. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


B CENTRAL AMERICA. 

reachad ane Rear admiral sir Charles Adam, 
corel ‘. e Belize on the 18th June, in the Illustri- 
lite ae O assist the British superintendent in enfor- 
thet 1e ma Ac of the British claims. Carrera and 
prt ers of the government at Guatemala had 
ee assurances of the immediate payment of their 
rs and simuar assurances had been received from 

authorities of Honduras-—and measures were in 
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train to secure payment from the other three states. 
The British negociators were peremptory. 

American cLaims. The Belize Gazette of the 4th 
inst. contains the following very improbable state- 
ment respecting a retaliation for a robbery commit- 
ted by Manuel Quixano of the custom-house, in St, 
John’s river: ) 





We learn that a U.S. sloop of war, sent out by 


zette with several interesting documents lately is- 
sued by the Mexican government, and published in 
the Diario, at Mexico... They are all aimed against 
Texas, and against the United States for allowing so 
much aid as has been given to Texas by American 
citizens within the United States. 

_ The first paper is a cireular to Mexican diploma- 
tic and consular agents in Europe and America. It 


the president to inquire into the circumstances of a| states the constant solicitude and recent preparations 
robbery committed on the brig Galen, had arrived | of the Mexican government for the ‘‘re-conquest of 
in San Juan’s river. The commander, having as-| the department of Texas;” complains that ‘the go- 
certained the facts of the case, landed a party of| vernment and subordinate and local authorities” of 


sailors and marines, took possession of the best goods 
in the custom-house and conveyed them on board the 
sloop of war. He demanded also a sum of money, 
but as it was not immediately paid he got under way 
for a cruise, promising to return in a fortnight, when 
it must be forthcoming or he would take other mea- 
sures. 

Lopez had resigned the presidency of Guatemala. 
It was offered to Carrera, to whom Mr. Stevens has 
introduced us in his travels—he declined the respon- 





the United States have “tolerated tranquilly, con- 
tentedly, and impassively the numerous public meet- 
ing which are held, the armaments and other aids of 
war that her citizens send constantly to Texas;” 
and announces that Santa Anna has “protested 
formally and repeatedly against such an open vio- 
lation of the principles of the laws of nations, 
and of the treaties of friendship which had been 
tormed.” 

Enclosed in this circular are circulars addressed to 


oh spe ‘ . } Pr 7 aie 
sibility. Senor Rivera Paz was then chosen. Vigo-| the diplomatic ministers of England, France, Spain 
b 


rous efforts are making to encounter Morazan. 
BELGIAN COLONIZATION. 


last year a committee to examine the land, and to 


make choice of a suitable place for forming an esta- | 
The members of this commission are | 
r ; 
The 


objects of the mission have heen successfully accom. 


blishment. 
now in New York, on their return to Europe. 


plished. M. Colonel Puydt, chief of the expedition, 
has obtained from the government of Guatemala the 
concession of the district known under the name of 
Santo Thomas, situated between the river Montagna 
and lake Isabel. On this territory is comprised the 
bay of St. Thomas of Castile, at the bottom of the 
gulf of Honduras. 
Montgomery, envoy of the U. States to Guatemala 


in 1838, may be credited, this bay may become one’ 


of the finest ports in the world,.and the surrounding 
lands are highly favorable for the site of a great city, 
which by its proximity with the Montagna, naviga- 
ble in a considerable part of its course, will in a 
short time acquire a commercial importance *ery 


desirable for the states of Centrai America. It is there, | 


If the account published by Mr. | 


i Prussia, and the United States, and a special 

, Yocant . i ow dy spec note 
The Courier des Etats: P 
Unis, says: ‘The company formed in Belgium to co-. 
lonize a part of Central America, sent at the end of 


addressed to the hon. Daniel Webster, secretary of 
state of the United States, both dated, on the 31st of 
May. ‘These papers are directed to be published as 
fully as possible, by the Mexican agents, throughout 
Europe and America. . 
The circular addressed to foreign ministers is full 
of reproaches against the United States for havine 
suffered, in the presence of its authorities, the re- 
eruiting and arming of volunteers and furnishing of 
munitions of war against Mexico and on behalf of 
Texas; states the formal and repeated protest of 
Mexico against these breaches of the law of nations 
and the faith of treaties; and recites that these ex- 
planations are made to the end that the other govern- 
ments may be apprised of such acts, and know that 
‘Mexico, without desiring to disturb the relations 
which subsist with the United States, well knows 
how it may be proper to manifest and cause to be 
appreciated the justice which accompanies her, and 
which she considers based upon the law of nations 
making use of all that her honor and dignity impera- 
tively demand.” [M. ¥. Stand. 


We copy from the New York Journal of Com- 


it is said, that the Belgian company proposes to €s- merce the following translation of a letter, address- 
tablish its colony, and to open a communication with ' ed by the secretary of state of the republic of Mexi- 
the Montagna by either a road or canal of only four cy to the secretary of state of the United States, but 
leagues length. There is reason to believe if these , published at Mexico before it had left that country 
projects succeed, with the chances in its favor, which on jis way to the United States: 
atient c sry and laborious i el- , mh Moi 
the patient character and laborious habits of the Bel | National palace, Mexico, Muy 31, 1842. 
cians promise, that Central America will arouse from) A few days since, the undersigned, minister of fo- 
. a i 4 . eid c m : 7 ' 4 i - r = , J 

the torpor in which she has been dormant since the reign relations of the Mexican republic, had the hoe- 
Spanish conquest.” ‘The correctness of this state- nor to address the honorable secretary of state of the 

, ; 1 7 | ’ . a T bd “< } 4 J . . 
ment is doubted by some of the New York papers. | United States, protesting formally to that republic 

A Belgian journal contains the following fanciful) jn the name of his excellency the provisional presi- 
Qeeare: ry’ S ’ © € ‘ > * . re oe 7 % 
passage: ‘“T'o ensure permanent peace upon the con-/ gent, against the continual hostilities and aggressions 
tinent, the great powers, convinced of the necessity | committed by citizens of those states upon the Mexi- 
of assuring culonies to all the people of Europe, are can territory. A favorable change might have been 
about to re-assemble in congress at Aix la Chapelle, | hoped for in consequence; but it seems necessary by 
to make a partition of the immense and fertile lands’ peason of a continuance ef those aggressions, to éall 
; vy ie 2 “y ati n} * % Ss sre ’ 
yet unoccupied upon the globe. Every nation will the attention of the honorable secretary of state to 
be legally in possession of a territory equal to that’ the subject anew, on account of the undeniable to- 
of the mother country, and will obtain a right of Jerance which has been and continues to be extended 
protection by contribution for the maintenance of a|to the enemies of a nation sincerely friendly, and 

b 


neutral fleet, destined for the police of the seas, and bound by the solemn treaty compacts which’ unite 


to defend the colonists against the attacks of which | the two repubiics. 

they may be the object, as well as to exercise the} [n that note, after bringing to the notice of the se 

right of visit.” ‘eretary the cireumspection with which, ever slice 
MEXICO. the revelution in Texas broke out, the government of 





| Cruz Oth, and Mexi “6 N. York. 
esigned to obviate the recurrence in future of such | uz of 100, and Mexico of th Mh tp rot 


conflicts between the general government and the | 
| provisional president. 


The brig Petersburg has brought dates from Vera, Mexico has endeavored to conduct its rejations with 
the United States in orderto avoid a rupture between 
The constituent congress assembled on the Ist June | two nations which, on account of their importance 
‘in virtue of the law of convocation decreed by the| and other grave considerations, seemed destined to 
The first 10 days would be control the policy and destiny of the vast and fertile 
occupied in verifying the powers of the deputies. | American continent, the undersigned flattered him- 

The military forces assembled by Santa Anna at) self with the idea that the cabinet of Washington 
great pains, amount not to 60 as had been reported, would not protect, either openly or secretly, nor in 
but to 35,000 men at most. They are destined in ap- | any way, the scandalous usurpation of a part of our 
pearance for the invasion of Texas, the old object acknowledged national territory. But he has the 
always projected, never realized and which will end| pain to infer from the acts palpable to the whole 
in smoke. ‘They are designed by Santa Anna to main-| world, that the said cabinet of the United States and 
tain his own power at home. the subordinate and local authorities are pursuing a 

The United States frigate Macedonian hag arrived | course of conduct entirely contrary to the most sa- 
at Pensacola from Vera Cruz. When she left, the|cred principle of the law of nations, and'to the so- 
yellow fever was very bad, deaths 30 or 40 per day, | lemn treaties of friendship which exist between the 
and was very bad also at Tampico. Commodore | two nations. Of this, sufficient evidence is afforded 
| Wilkinsen furnished the editer of the Pensacola Ga- | hy the allcwanes of noisy political msetings et var 
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ous places in said states, the preparation of arma- 
ments, the embarkation of large numbers of volun- 
teers, and the disposition and endeavor, as far as con- 
venient and practicable, to aid the Texians, and pro- 
mote the invasion of a neighboring and friendly re- 
ublic. 

. Such conduct the Mexiean government cannot 
comprehend; and although animated with a sincere 
desire that the relations now happily existing be- 
‘tween this republic and the United States may not 
suffer the least alteration, it feels bound in frankness 
to repeat, in the most formal manner, its former pro- 
test against the tolerance before mentioned, a conti- 
nuance of which it will regard as a positive act of 
hostility against this republic, and will regulate its 
conduct as justice, its own interests, and the national 
dignity may demand. 

he undersigned hopes that the secretary will be 
pleased to reply as promptly as the importance of the 
subject demands, and avails himself of the opportu- 
nity to repeat to him the assurances of the distin- 
guished consideration with which he subscribes him- 


self your most obedient servant, 
J. MARIA DE BOCANEGRA. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Steam navigation on the Danube. In 1841, the num- 
ber of travellers by steam on this river was 170,078, 
and the weight of merchandise transported was 513,576 

uintals; being an increase of 44,785 travellers and of 
144,913 quintals, over the preceding year. We note 
these facts with the more satisfaction, as a few years 
ago this great artery of navigation from the cast to the 
west of Europe was not ploughed by a single vessel. 
This river is therefore destined to performa grand part 
in the commercial movement of Europe with the east. 
In fact, when the canal “Louis,” in the construction 
of which Bavaria is engaged with so commendable a 

erseverance shall join the Mayne and Danube, the 
Rhine will find itself in direct water communication 
with the Black sea; and who can calculate the fruit- 
ful consequences of such a communication, the dream 
in time gone of Charlemagne. 

English emigration. Lord Stanly has lately intro- 
duced into parliament a bill, which if adopted will 
exercise a new influence on the direction of emigra- 
tion, and will have the effect of turning the current 
of the poorer classes to the Australian colonies in- 
stead of America, and permit those only of rather 
higher means to the iatter country, By the United 
States laws which permit foreign vessels to transport 
two individuals to five tons, the passage of - family 
of six individuals from England to the United States 
would cost £21 sterling or $105; while by the Eng- 
lish laws which permitevery vessel to transport four 
individuals to six tons the passage of a similar family 
to Quebec or Halifax would cost only £6 or $30. 
This difference of price causes most of the English 
emigrants to ship for Canada or Nova Scotia, whence 
they make their way by land to the states. But the 
British government desires the emigration to be di- 
rected to her Asiatic or Australian colonies, as it 
perfect] comprehends the resources that might be 
drawn es those fertile lands and begins to fear se- 
riously for the fate of its possessions in America. To 
obtain this purpose, the bill of Lord Stanly proposes 
to assimilate the laws of transport to Canada to those 
of the Uuited States, and to reduce the duties im pos- 
ed on the vessels which go to Quebec or Halifax. 
If then a family of six can be transported to Austra- 
lia for $35 instead of 105 which a voyage to Ameri- 
ca would cost, it is evident that if they could not pay 
the latter, which is the case with nine-tenths of Eng- 
lish emigrants, they will be obliged to choose the 
former. ‘Thus the poorer classes will be left two 
alternatives, either to remain at home and-die of 
hunger or to go and enjoy abundance in the fertile 
countries of New Holland, New Zealand, Van Die- 

man’s land, or a host of other islands in the same 


zone. [ Bee. 














NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 40. 
Head quarters of the army, adj’t genl’s office. 
Washington, July 12, 1842. 
I. The general-in-chief has received the follow- 
ing. order through the department of war: 
War department, July 11, 1842. 
The great improvement which has been made in 
the facility of intercourse between the seat of goy- 
ernment and the most remote parts of the Union 
since the organization of military divisions, renders 
correspondence between the general head quarters of 
the army and the military geographical departments 





vice, and may prove seriously detrimental. In view, 
therefore, of the great importance of a direct, 
prompt, and immediate correspondence between the 
executive and the major general commanding the 
army on the one part, and the commanders of the 
several military departments on the other, the presi- 
dent directs that the two military geographical divi- 
sions be discontinued. 

Circumstances have varied so much since the mili- 
tary geographical departments were established that 
anew arrangement has become expedient; and the 
major general commanding the army will therefore 
report for the approbation of the president such a 
plan for districting the United States into military 
departments, with a commander to each, not exceed- 
ing ten, as may be deemed advisable, with a view to 
the direction of the military force which may at any 
time be employed within them. 

J. C. SPENCER. 


II. The following arrangement of military geo- 
graphical departments having been duly submitted 
and approved, under the foregoing instructions, the 
same is hereby published for the government of the 
army: ; 

Department No. 1—West Florida, and the states of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky head quarters, from the Ist of November 
to the 30th of June, in each year, at New Orleans, 
and for the remainder of the year at the bay of St. 
Louis, or Baton Rouge, as the commander may elect. 
Department No. 2—The country west of the Mis- 
sissippi, north of Louisiana and Texas, and south of 
37th degree of north Jatitude. Headquarters, Fort 
Smith. 

Department No. 3—The state of Missouri, (above 

the 37th degree of north latitude), the state of Illi- 
nois, the Iowa territory, that partof the Wiskonsan 
territory west of the 13th degree of longitude west 
from Washington, and the Indian country north and 
west of the lines indicated. Headquarters, Jeffer- 
son Barracks. 
Department No. 4—The states of Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan, the part of the Wiskonsan territory 
not included in department No. 3, and the Indian 
country north. Headquarters, Detroit. 

Department No. 5—The states of Pennsylvania, N. 
York, Vermont, New Jersey, Connecticut, and R. 
Island. Headquarters, Troy, N. Y. 

Department No. 6—The states of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. Headquarters, Port- 
land. 

Department No. 7—The states of Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia. Headquarters, Fort Monroe. 

Department No. 8—The states of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. Headquarters, Sulli- 
van’s Island, harbor of Charleston. 

Department No. 9—(Temporary.) East and Mid- 
dle Florida. Headquarters in the field. 

III. Brevet Major General Gaines is, for the pre- 
sent, assigned to department No. 1. and Brigadier 
General Wool to department No. 5. 

IV. The senior officer in command of troops in a 
department will command such department until an 
officer of higher rank shall be sent to the same. 

V. Commanders of the respective departments 
will not leave their headquarters, on tours of in- 
spection, without giving the earliest notice thereof 
(in anticipation, if* practicable) to general headquar- 
ters. They will also promptly report their return, 
together with such observations on the state and con- 
dition of the troops and the frontiers inspected, as the 
good of the service and the general regulations for 
the army may require. 

R. JONES, adj. gen. 

By command of Maj. Gen. Scott: 





THE NAVY. 

The U. 8S. ship Warren, at Norfolk, has changed 
officers, commander W. M. Armstrong succeeds com- 
mander Williamson. T. Turner, O. S. Gilson and 
J. A. Winslow, are his lieutenants. 

U.S. ships Fairfield, Com. Morgan, and Preble, 
capt. Voorhees, arrived at Gibraltar May 28, and 
sailed same day, destination not reported. 

A marine on board the United States frigate Con- 
gress, at Portsmouth, got asleep on his post, fell 
overboord and was drowned on the Ist inst. 

BRITISH NAVY. 

A late English paper, in an article on the subject 
of the British naval preparations for war, says: ‘The 
determination of France to build seventy-three steam 
frigates above the size of those in the British navy 
has given our government great concern, as the 
country 1s not in a state to build an equal number of 
the same class to cope with them. Accordingly, the 
admirajty assembled the master shipwrights at Wool- 





so rapid, that divisions are deemed no longer ueces- 
sary. ‘Lhe circuitous transmission of important 
communications caused by thai organization has 
sometimes been found inconvenient to the public ser- 


|wich dock-yard, and formed a committee of the 
royal builders to devise the best means to protect our 
| line-of-battle ships from the certaia destruction 


tee —_—— 


we sew to visit them with. All the large ships 
uilding at the royal dock-yards were stopped Pt 
ceeding with for some. time—the Albion, Aboukir 

Exmouth, Princess Royal, Hannibal and Victoria: 
until a plan should be determined upon to make them 
adequate to repulse the steamships of the French 
and American navies. It has therefore been deter. 
mined upon to fortify their bows and sterns with 
long 681b. guns, to keep them at a respectable dis. 
tance, and which will enable our large class Ships to 
approach the harbors’ and towns on the coast of 
America or France and destroy them at pleasure 

without the power of our enemies’ battery cannon 
being able to injure them, as our ships will be able 
to keep out of their reach. Our steam-ships are all 
to be fitted forthwith with long 68lb. guns, and the 
experiments going forward at Woolwich are intend. 
ed to make them impregnable in running up the har- 
bors of brother Jonathan and those of our friends on 
the opposite side of the English channel. Sir Ro. 
bert Peel’s government are quite alive to the neces- 
sity of preserving our sovereignty of the sea, and are 
determined not to give America, France, or our sub. 
tle enemy Russia, any chance of gaining the ascen- 
dancy on that element of which we have so long 
been the mistress. England has nothiny to fear from 
them, were they all openly, as they are secretly 

combined against us. We will beat them, as we 
have before done, over and overagain. [John Bull, 


COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE. Orriciay, 
crrcuLars. The following circulars have been issued 
by the first comptroller of the treasury, to the col- 
lectors of the several ports: 

CIRCULARS TO COLLECTORS. 

Treasury department, conpt’s office, June 23, 1842. 
Sir: As the existing laws direct important altera- 
tions to be made in the duties to be collected on ar- 
ticles imported into the United States, from and af. 
ter the 30th day of June, 1842, it is proper that | 
should require you to proceed, from and after that 
day, until otherwise directed by law, in the collec- 
tion of duties as prescribed by the acts of congress 
of March, 1833, and September, 1841—which, to- 
gether, provide, that from and ajter said day, duties 
shall be levied, collected, and paid, in ready money, 
on all goods, wares, and merchandize, imported into 
the United States, at the rate of twenty per cent. on 
the value thereof, at the port where the same shall be 
entered—excepling always those articles which are 
enumerated in the said acts, or either of them, as 
being thereby made free—also, that J should request 
you to be careful, that the said value shall be accu- 
rately ascertained by the appraisers, or other proper 
officers or persons at your port—who should deter- 
mine the same with just reference to the quantities 
and manner in which the several articles are there 
sold by importers, and to the prices obtained at cash 
sales in the fair and regular course of trade. 

I remain with great respect, your ob’t serv’t, 
” JAMES WM. McCULLOH, comptroller. 
Oo 


, collector. 





June 25, 1849. 

Sir: As congress have this day passed a bill pro- 
viding that all laws, existing and in force on thé Ist 
day of June, 1842, regulating and fixing the amount 
and rate of duties to be levied and collected on 
goods, wares and merchandise, imported into the U. 
States, and prescribing the mode of collecting the 
same, and all provisions relating thereto, shall con- 
tinue and be in force, as they existed at that day, un- 
til the first day of August—at which time, if there be 
no further legislation on the subject, the laws for 
laying and collecting duties shall be the same as 
though the said bill had not been passed—any thing 
in any other act to the contrary, in any wise, not- 
withstanding; but, asthe said bill still requires the ap- 
probation of the president to become a law, it is pro- 
per that I should require you to proceed in the col- 
lection of duties, from and after the 30th day of 
June, 1842, provisionally, as you did on the first day 
of said month, and, also, in the manner you are re- 
quired to do, by the circular issued from this office 
on the 23d inst., and to defer your ascertainment of 
the duties proper to be finally exacted, and your de- 
cision as to the mode of payment to be enforced, un- 
til you shall be advised as to what will be the actual 
state of the law, and proceedings thereby definitely 
required, from and after the expiration of this 
month, as you will be, by a circular that shall be 
issued from this office, on or before the Ist of July 
next. 

I remain with great respect, your ob’nt serv’t, 

JAMES WM. McCULLOH, comptroller. 

To , collector. 


Treasury department, compt’s office, July 1, 1842. 
Sir: The bili passed by congress on the 25th day 
of June, 1842, to regulate and fix the rates of duties 
on imports, from. the end of said month. antil the lst 








| which our enemies intended by their formidable pre- 


day of Angust, not having become’ law, by reason 
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f the president having returned the same to the| maining three-tenths. Then comes the third sec- 
howl of rapresentatives, with the objections thereto, | tion, which is in the following words: 

ou will proceed to levy and collect duties in ready 
money, on all goods, wares, and merchandise impor-| of June, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, 
ted in your district, after the 30th day of June, 1842, | the duties imposed by existing laws, as modified by 
at the rate of 20 percent. on the value thereof at| this act, shall remain and continue to be collected. 
the port of entry; except those articles which are| And from and after the day last aforesaid, all duties 


enumerated in the 5th section of the act of congress, 
of the 2d day of March, 1833, and in the Ist section 
of the act of the 11th day of September, 1841—or, 
in either of the said sections, as being thereby made 
free; and excepting, also, muriatic acid, sulphuric 
acid, and the other articles, expressly mentioned and 
provided for in the said act of 11th September, 1841, 


a to be admitted on the payment of the rates of duty 


jmposed on them respectively under the existing 
Jaws; but those rates, except such as were specific, 
must be levied however, on the value of the article 
at the port of entry; and this value is to be deter- 
ined by the appraiser, in all cases with just refer- 
ence to quantities and manner in whicn articles are 
espectively sold by importers, and to the prices 
which they obtain for them at cash sales in the fair 
nd regular course of trade at the port of entry; the 
um of the duty to be paid at the rate of 2U percent 
yn the value of any article at the port of entry will 
n each ease be the one-sixth part of the price ascer- 
ained as aforesaid, at which importers sell articles; 
nd the officers or persons appraising any article, 
aving ascertained the price at which it is sold, or 
vill sell, should report the value of such article at a 
ate or sum, which with 20 per cent added thereto, 
rill amount to said price; for instance—if a bale of 
oth was under their examination, and they found it 
ould sé@l in manner aforesaid, at the price of six 
ollars per yard, the appraisers should report the 
alue thereof, at said port, to be five dollars per 
ard—because this rate of 20 per cent added, would 
roduce six dollars, the ascertained murket value of 
e cloth. With respect, your ob’t servant, 

JAMES W. McCULLOH, comptroller. 


The tariff and the collectors. ‘The Boston Courier 
ys: “In this city, and other cities that we have 
bard from, all, or almost all, the duties demanded 
the collectors are paid under legal protest. It is 


rcing duties upon imports, but that there is a law 
viding that no duties shall be levied of more than 
per cent. ad valorem.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce of the 5th 
st. has the following paragraph on this subject: 
Duties. The treasury department has upon full 
visement ordered duties to be charged on the home 


uation or the short price; that is, the price before 
duty is put on. 


sumption, will be charged twenty per cent. duty 
five cents, which being one cent, the long price 
ll stand six cents. 

he merchants are entering their goods and pay- 
the duties in cash, generally with a protest. 


‘he Boston Mail says: ‘“We understand that suits 

re already been instituted against the collector of 

§ port, for compelling the payment of duties in 
ordance with the recent “circular” from Washi- 
on Thus is the government not only without 
certain law for the collection of revenue, but is 
me fair way to lose all the duties. and be saddled 
Costs into the bargain. Alas, to what a pitch 
misery and degradation is this great country re- 
ed by the mulish obstinacy of one man, who 


hes to set up his own Opinion as the supreme law 
he land.” 


he Boston Daily Advertiser, says: ‘It is a ques- 
of doubt among lawyers, whether, under the ex- 
bg laws, any duties whatever can be collected on 
“Ss, Wares, and merchandise” imported into the 
d States since the 30th of June last. The ques- 
epends solely upon the construction to be put 
‘ ie third section of the compromise act, pass- 
rs 2, 1833. To enable the reader to under- 
4 \¢ true purport of that section, it is necéssary 
vert only to the following provisions of the act. 
he object of the act appears to have been, not to 
ad *s permanent revenue system, but to make 
ta reduction and equalization of existing du- 
lish ig @ period of ten years, preparatory to the 
. ment of new regulations by law, to be bas- 
ation Principie of assessing all duties on a home 
‘ a The first section of the act provides for 
ws a’, 0 certain proportions; at six successive 
‘, ol all excess of existing duties over 20 per 
i Valorem, including not only those which 
h a ad valorem in their form, but those 
‘ seats Specific, viz: on the 31st of December, 
one wh 1833, °35, 37, and °39, each one-tenth of 
. ess; On the 3ist of December, 1841. three 


































ntended that there is no law now in existence en-| 


| sent unpropitious position. 


‘‘ Be it further enacted, That until the thirtieth day 


upon imports shall be collected in ready money; and all 
credits now allowed by Jaw, in the payment of du- 
ties, shall be, and hereby are, abolished; and sucn 
duties shall be laid for the purpose of raising such reve- 
nue as may be necessary to an economical administration 
of the government: and from and after the day last 
aforesaid, the duties required to be paid by law on 
goods, wares, and merchandise shall be assessed wpon 
the value thereof at the port where the same shall be en- 


ED BY LAW.” 


free of duty. 


intention of the law to abolish the residuum of duty, 


were by law assessed in another mode, for which 
there is no legal provision, and, in express terms, 
“under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
law,” when in fact it is notorious that no such regu- 
lations have been prescribed by law. 
“In assessing duties heretofore, on merchandise 
imported, founded on the imvoice value thereof, ve- 


the customs were required to proceed according to 
the regulations so prescribed. But in assessing du- 
ties on the value of the goods at the port where they 
are entered, the collectors would be entirely without 
chart or compass to direct them_in the course of 
proceeding. What is to be test of value? Who is 
to be the judge? Is all left to the discretion of the 
collector? Is the collector of each port to make his 
ewn regulations? These questions seemed to be an- 
'swered by the law itself, which requires that they 
| shall be assessed “under such regulations as may be 
' prescribed by law,” and, in the absence of all such 
regulations, no assessment can be legally made. 
“We understand that circulars from the treasury 
department at Washington have been addressed to 





rere ¢ s, requiring them to 
For instance, sugar which is worth five cents a/| the collectors of the several ports, req g 


nd, short price, for exportation, but six cents for | 288€8S the 20 per cent. duty on all merchandise not 


free under the above named laws, on a valuation to 
be made at the respective places of importation, by 
the appraisers and other officers of the customs; the 
mode of proceeding not being very definitely pre- 
scribed, and consequently left, in a great measure, to 
the discretion of the collectors. Whether such pro- 
ceedings will be suffered to stand, in lieu of regula- 
tions prescribed by law, we presume will be deter- 
mined in the last resort by the courts of law.” 


TREASURY AGENT. T. F. Rosinson, Esq. of 
Harrisburg, Pa.*has been appointed as treasury agent 
of the U. States, to proeeed to Europe for the pur- 
pose of disposing of twelve millions of government 
stock. Noticing this appointment, the Boston Atlas 
says: ‘The same steamer which carries out the news 
of the appointment, also takes the veto of the bill, 
providing, we presume, among other things for the 
payment of the interest aceruing upon the loan. 
Whether Mr. Robinson will proceed, under circum- 
stances calculated to affect so injuriously the accom- 
plishment of his objet, we have not learned, but we 
think it would be equally well, for all parties con- 
cerned, that he should remain at home. ‘There is 
not the most distant probability of negociating a loan 
in Europe, while our public affairs are in their pre- 
No capitalist there will 
loan our government a dollar, until some definite and 
permanent system of revenue is established,” 





| STATES OF THE UNION. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The senate of New Hampshire did not concur 
with the house of representatives in the passage ol 
resolutions refusing to district the state for the choice 
of congressional representatives, agreeably to the 
late act of congress, but adopted others, which the 
house did not concur in. Papeete 

The subject Jays over of course. By districting 
the state the party at present in the majority would 





~- of said excess; and: June 30, 1842, the, re- 






ose some. Members. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BY HIS EXCELLENCY SAMUEL WARD KING, 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Goveror, Captain General, and commander-in-chief” of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 


By virtue of a resolution of the general assembly 
of said state, I issue this my proclamation, and ap- 
point Thursday, the 2ist of July instant, as a day of 
public thanksgiving and praise: and I recommend to 
the good people of this state, that, abstaining from 
all unnecessary labor and unbécoming recreation, 
they on that day assemble in their several places of 
public worship, and in compliance with the resolu- 
tion aforesaid: 


“There confess before the living God their sins as 
a people; and with warm and contritt hearts, since- 


after the successive repeals, amounting to 20 per 
cent.; but the only question is, whether it has done 
so in fact, by abolishing the mode by which they 


rified in the mode prescribed by law, the officers of 


tered, UNDER SUCH REGULATIONS AS MAY BE PRESCRIB- | rely offer up to the Father of all Mercies their dee 


and unaffected thanksgiving for the signal interposi- 


“Besides the foregoing provision of the. first sec-| tion of his kind and fatherly love, so recently and 
tion of the law for bringing down existing duties to | strikin ly manifested in rescuing them from the hor- 
the level of 20 per cent. another act was passed at rors of i 
the extra session of last year for bringing certain| him to impress this whole people with an active 
other duties, which were below 20 per cent. up to | and abiding reverence for his 
that level, and for imposing duties not exceeding 20) they be enabled, through the mercy of Jesus Christ, 
per cent. on a large number of articles previously | to live in the daily recognition of the great and so- 


civil war, anarchy and death; and to beseech 


oly laws, and that 


Jemn truth, that they are all hastening to a final and 


‘In determining the construction of the aforesaid | eternal retribution. 
third section, it cannot be assumed that it was the | Given under my hand and the seal of the said state, 


at the city of Providence, this fourth day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
[u. s.] eight hundred and forty-two, and of the in- 
dependence of the United States of Ame- 
rica the sixty-seventh. 
SAMUEL WARD KING., 
By his excellency’s command: 
Henry Bowen, secretary of sfate. 


The Providence Journal speaks in very warm 
terms of the sons of Rhode Island, who, having 
formed new associations, and found new homes in 
other states, abandoned all these, and joined the 
citizens of their native state in their successful at- 
tempt to support the supremacy of the laws. The 
Journal says—‘From these men we might well have 
expected a deep feeling against the atrocious attempt 
to overthrow the government of Rhode Island, and 
a strong sympathy for the cause of law and or- 
der; but we had not aright to look for their per- 
sonal services in the ranks. Yetthey have come; 
and the ranks of many of our companies show the 
familiar, though long absent faces of those who did 
not forget us when they left us. Rhode Island 
sounded the tocsin of alarm, and its returning echoes 
brought back her gallant sons, from the crowded 
mart, from the work shop, and from the desk; and 
hereafter, when, like Cornelia, she reckons up her 
jewels, not the least prized will be those whose 
brightness neither time nor absence have dimmed. 
They will return to their new homes, prouder of 
their native state; while their state will be equally 


proud of them as their representatives and her child- 
ren.” 


The Journal gives a list of seventy-seven prisoners 
who had been examined by the commissioners. Of 
these forty-nine were discharged and the other twen- 
ty-eight committed for trial. Eighteen of the num- 
ber alleged that they were forced into tiie rebel ser- 
vice. One of the discharged is 14 years of age, one 
17, one 19, and two 18. 
Providence, July 1, 1842. 

Str: Iam charged by the hon. secretary of war 
with the duty—which i execute with great pleasure 
—of expressing his very high gratification at the ap- 
pearance of the citizen soldiers under arms, during 
the review this afternoon, under your command. 


Mr. Spencer is deeply sensible of the many person- 
al sacrifices the citizens of Rhode ksland have made 
in the sacred cause of Jaw and order, and congratu- 
lates them on the signal success with which these sa- 
crifices have been attended. He hopes that recent 
evenis will induce a more just estimate of the value 
and efficiency of the militia in the defence of their 
homes and their altars, and that it will be the pride 
of all good citizens to cherish and sustain a means of 
defence and protection so sure and so entirély with- 
in the control of the respective states. He desires 
that you will make acceptable to those under your 
command this expression of his sentiments. I have 
the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, “KY A. MITOHCOCK, 
Lieut. col. U. 8. army. 

Col. Win. Brown, comman’g Prov. City Guards. 


The New York American notices this article and 
observes, ‘this praise of the appearance and disci- 
pline of the troops is all very well, but what had the 
secretary of war to do in Rhode Island, when the 
contest had been ended by the arms of Rhode Island 
men, unassisted by tle general government? 

We think this a captious inquiry atid that the se- 
cretary is commendable. . 
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. people of this country: 


‘The visit of this high functionary to a state which passengers paid $201,561, and 32,180 tons of goods 
had»been left unaided to expose its most precious paid $90,063. The expenses were $225,547 or $2,- 


lives against a revolied and armed rabble, seems to | 4785 per mile, leaving $68,625, or 25 per cent. profit. n 
The number of miles travelled by all the engines, | logne with Anvers. The Rhenish road is to he pro. 


us, under the circumstances, little else than mockery. 

We take leave to differ in opinion with the writer 
of the above. The courge of circumstances in the 
case, we think has been strictly appropriate through- 
out, and calculated to confirm the confidence of the 





MARYLAND. 

BattTmoreE AND Ouro Rat RoaD. The Baltimore 
American states, ‘‘that an arrangement has been con- 
cluded with Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co. of Lon- 
don, by which they agree to furnish the iron rails re- 
quisite to finish the Baltimore and Ohio rail road to 
Cumberland, and receive payment in annual instal- 
ments of $50,000, with interest semi-annually. The 
house in London also surrenders the option of selling 
the state bonds below the company’s limits, so long 
as the payments are punctually made. A liberal 
credit of seven yéars is obtained in the transaction; 
the completion of the road to Cumberland early in 
the approaching autumn is placed beyond a doubt; 
and the state bonds in the hands of the company are 
hy this arrangement preserved from any possible sa- 
crifice. 

This very satisfactory information will be gratifying | 
to all who are interested in the progress of this great 
work, which promises so auspiciously for the prospe- 
rity of Baltimore. It isa matter, too, of sincere con- 
gratulation, that so etfective an arrangement has been 
concluded without incurring the necessity of throw- 
ing the state bonds into the market at the present de- | 
preciation of that scrip.” 

_ ee Eee ia 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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The heavy columns of congressional proceedings | jn regard to the rapid progress which the construc- | 


brought from a great distance;—coal and coke are 


| German and Sclavonian population beyond the Rhine, | 


actively prosecuted upon that portion of the first of 
these lines, which is to connect with thé Belgian 
frontier in front of Verviers, and thus connect Co. 


was 188,100,—at an expense of $1,25 per mile,—of | longed farther,. from Cologne to the north to Dusse}. 


which 52.4 cents was paid for fuel, which has to be 


used. 

The rate of passenger fare, has been 3.16 cents for 

first class, 2.01 for second, 1.58 for third class—and 

the average 1.77 cents per mile. The charge is now 

increased one fourth. 
The first 91 miles required 6,012,500 cubic yards 


of excavations and embankments; 3,708 feet of | to Dresden. rich 
portation has already commenced, Prussia is con. 
structing lines from Berlin to Frankfort on the Oder, 


wooden bridges, the one over the Danube at Vienna 
being 1,969 feet long, with spans of 60 feet, 488 feet 
~ooden bridges with stone piers; 24 stone bridges and 
viaducts having 228 arches of different spans; 116 
culverts, 198 road crossings, of which 31 were under, 
6 over, and the remainder level with the rail road. 
It is estimated that 90,000 oxen, (cattle we presume 
is meant), are driven annually from the interior of 
Gaiatia to market, upon the transportation of which 
this company calculate, as well as vast travel and 
traffic from the interier. Experiments have shown 
that from 100 to 180 oxen can be carried by a train, 
each car containing 6 to 8, standing sideways, secur- 
ed by their cars. In this way they are conveyed 
from Hardish to Vienna, 83 miles, in 7 or 8 hours, 
without food. 


Since sketching the above we have met with the 
following article from the Courier Francais. It af- 
fords so comprehensive a view of the progress of rail 
roads in central Europe, that we have had it trans- 
lated. 

From the Courier Francais. 


dorf, and to the south to Bonn. The company which 
constructs this is authorised also to construct a line 
of 238 kilometres from Ebertield to Minden, to cop. 
nect the Rhine to the Weser. 
ly a project, thé immediate execution of which can. 
not yet be anticipated. 


But this is as yet, on. 


The Prusso Saxon system comprehends from Ber. 


lin to Coethen and also to Leipsig, and fromm Leipsig 


Besides these roads upon which trans. 


and from Berlin to Stettin 


Saxony is executing 
the line from Leipsic to Planen. 


These works pro. 


bouches to the Prussian customs union. By running 
from Dresden to Prague they will connect with the 
Austrian roads. 

The Austrian system has been prosecuted at the 
north, from Vicnna to Olmutz, and at the south from 
Vienna to Neustadt; it is to be prolonged to Peth by 
the left bank of the Danube, to Prague via Bruny, 
and from Prosan where it is arrested, it is to connect 
with Cracow. Austria intends to extend it moreover 
towards the Adriatick and also towards Bavaria- 
but to attain this immense developement, a financial 
power would be requisite which this governinent js 
not at present endowed with. 

In northern Germany, there exist only the roads 
from Francfort to Mayence, from Manheim w 
Brucksall, from Augsburg to Munich, and from Nu 
remburg to Furth. Wurtemburg is discussing tle 
construction of a road from Ulm to Heidelburg, ani 





An extraordinary emulation has seized upon the | 


from Ulm to Augsburg; but her project has not yet 
led to any measure indicative of its execution; aid 
the government seems to be waiting for France 
decree the construction of the road from Paris 


: ; M ; - | ti j . 2 } 4 + . ty" } 
during the interesting discussions lately under consi-| tion of rail roads has made in England, Belgium and | Strasburg, before entering decisively upon the w 


deration, have monopolized so much of the Register, 
that for mere variety sake we are determined to 


in order to insert a number of articles that have been 
in type for some time waiting for room. Amengst 
them the following 
RAIL ROAD ‘OPICS. 
DIVIDENDS OF MASSACHUSETTS ROADS IN JULY. 


Capital. Dividend. 
Worcester, 2.400,000 4 pr. ct. 96,000 
Lowell, 1,800,000 4 «4% 72,000 
Nashua, 400,000 4 16,000 
Taunton, 250,000 4,i* 10,000 
Eastern, 1,600,000 » 48,000 
Providence, 1,842.000 Bit 55,260 
New Bedford, 400,000 eas 12,000 








$8,692,000 $309,260 
Averagiug nearly 7 1-3 per cent. per annum. 
[ Transcript. 


EvROPeAN RAIL ROAD ITEMS. 
Russia is constructing a rail road between the two 
rincipal cities of his empire, St. Petersburg and 
Moscow —a distance of 500 miles. ne: 

The great rail road which is constructing in Aus- 


tria by a company chartered in 1830, with a capital | France has in the city of Paris), and hence, each of | millions of gallons, and also offer, as a collatera! * 
of seven millions, at the head of which is the Baron} ber great powers wishes to have its own separate sys- vantage many picturesque sites for country % 
Rothschild, of Vienna, is gradually progressing — | tem, to which the works of the secondary states shall upon the woody points which will jut out into! 


The work was commenced io April, 1837. In No- 
vember of that year the first trip was made 
enna to Wagram, a distance of seven miles. 
ly, 1839, it was opened as far as Brunn, in Moravia, 
91 miles. 

Fifty-three miles are in progress of construction, and 
the locations are extended many more miles. Few 


difficulties are found in the route; neither tunnels nor | 
inclined planes have been required fo surmount sum- 


mits;—the steepest grade is 17.6 feet per mile, or 1 
in 300, which is their maximum. The curves have 
no radius shorter than 1,500 feet. 
road 12} feet, the slopes 15 tol. | 
cept the first seventeen miles from Vienna. 


per ton. 


are set up in sections and bid for by contractors, at 
so much below the estimates. 


ploy females to do a great part of the work, at very 


low. wages. 


The cost of this road, single track; has averaged 
The 
amount expended so far, six millions of dollars. In 
1340 ihe income of. the part between Vienna and 
Brunn, was $294,172, averaging, $3,333 per mile, or 
ten per cent. on the capital of construction; 228,368 


$29,800 per mile, or $33,000 including outfits. 


The emperor of| 


The width of the 
Single track, ex- 
The 
iron T rail of 40 Ib. per yard is used which cost $135 
The superstructure is not let to contractors 
tor fear of not obtaiming solid work, but the residue, 
after the plans. are,complcted and estimates made, 


| the United States. 


| millions. 
| to undergo the tardy movements of representative 


| bodies, and the financial resources not being absorbed | 


| by a multitude of contingent or separate schemes can 
| be concentrated upon a single object; in fine, the 
lines being traced with great economy, and generally 


Amount. | on a single track, do not require any great outlay of | 


their capital. These causes must ina few years give 
to Germany, Poland and Hungary a great net work 
of railways. 
| Jn Austria, Bavaria, Baden and Hanover, the lines 
| which are to traverse their territories are placed un- 
‘der charge of the governments. Saxony and Bava- 
| ria have signed a convention, which has for its ob- 
| ject, the execution of a line traced across the centre 
of Germany from Augsburg to Leipsig, and 85 mil- 
lions of francs have been appropriated to that pur- 
pose by the two governments. Prussia on her side 
has treated with Brunswic and Hanover, for prolong- 
ing to Cologne, the line from Berlin to Magdeburg, 
and thus to connect the Elbe with the Rhine. 
Germany has not a centre to which all the radii of 
her united schemes might converge®and unite (as 


i 
| 





| attach themselves. It is thought however of creat- 


from Vi- | ing an artificial centre, where the great line which reservoir into the aqueduct, and eleven more of 1" 
In Ju-| Shall join the Baltic to Switzerland, in passing from | subterraneous passages occur before reaching |! 


| north to south will cruss and exchange its transports, 


There are now 180 miles in operation — | With that which will pass from east to west to unite eighths of a mile, and many of them being cut throw 


| the Danube with the Rhine, and Vienna with Rot- 
terdam. ‘This intermediary point will be Cassel. 

The rail road lines executed comprise 1,225 kilo- 
metres or 306 leagues, which have cost 144 millions, 
(470,000 francs per league.) Jf the line from Leip- 
sig to Dresden and a part of that from Vienna to 
Brunn be excepted, the German railways have yet 
but one track; and some of them eyen, among others 
the 206 kilometres from Budweis to Gemunden, do 
not admit locomotives and are subserved by horse 
power only. 

The extent of the lines in the course of construc- 


pense at 160 millions francs. 


whole system, comprehending thus the Prusso Bel- 


millians. 





from Eberfield to Dusseldorf. 


In these countries, the projects have not | 


tion is estimated at 1,162 kilometres, and their ex-'a hundred feet above the stream. 
There are besides . 
The sub-contractors em-} 4,750 kilometres of additional roads projected. ‘The butone inch after fhe centres were remove® 


gian, Prusso Saxon, and the Austrian projected to- 
wards Poland and Lombardy, would thus compose 
7,147 kilometres or 1,786 leagues and would cost 852 imaginative lore, is spanned by a serie 


The Prusso Belgian works comprise as yet 65 ki- | 
lometres from Cologne to Aix Ja Chapelle, and 28 subject of much controversy. 
The roads are being 


The governments of Austria, 'dertaking. 
| Prussia, Russia and Central Germany have applied | 
| themselves to work, drawing after them the zeal of a | 


od ‘ , ¢ 2ad in this number | hi sti , Sg ‘ : 
abridge the space allowed that head in this population which cannot be estimated at Jess than 60 | seataais Galatia hin idling completed, and in a few. weeks 2 


foretaste of the ‘ho : 


THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. This stupendos 
farthest the city will have a 
sand benefits it is destined to confer. Our citizen 
‘may not be generally aware that in this magnilicel 
| work they are surpassing ancient Rome in one of be 
| proudest boasts. None of the hydraulic structure 
‘of that city, in spite of the legions of slaves al ie 
‘command, equal, in magnitude of design, perfect 
of detail, and prospective benefits, this aquedut 
| The main trunk consists of an immense- mass of Bw 
isonry, six feet and a half wide, nine feet high, av 
| forty miles long formed of solid walls three le 
thick, cemented into solid rock. But this water chi 
nel, gigantic as it is, is far from being all the wor 
The dam across the Croton, which retains the ¥ 

ter in a grand reservoir, is a mound of earth 
‘masonry, forty feet high and seventy feet wide é 
the bottom, and has connected with it many comp" 
-eated but perfect contrivances to enable the engi 


to have complete control over the mighty mass i 


water. 
| The river, thus thrown back toward its sour 
will form a Jake of five hundred acres, which 
‘retain a supply for emergencies of some thowst 


+o 
/smooth basin. A tunnel leads the water from ” 


' . . 4 ve 
lem river, having an aggregate Yength of * 


the solid rock. At intervals of a mile, venti” 
are constructed in the form of towers of eal 
ble, which give to’ the water that exposure wl} 
‘which it becomes vapid and insipid; and these °F 
zling turrets mark out the line of the aqueduct wt 

passengers upon the Hudson. _- 

The streams which intersect the line of the "F 


ture are conveyed under it in stone culverts, the’ ; 


tremities of which afford the engineers an oppo} 
ty of displaying their architectural taste. oom 
creek, with its deep ravine, is crossed by a brids | 
a single elliptieal arch of eighty eight feet spa") 
its unusually ? 


fect workmanship was proved by its having S¢ 


‘view of its massive grace from the narrow a 
beneath is one of the most striking points sae 
line. Sleepy Hollow, well known to the ree en 


arches. a 
Yhe bridge across Harlem river has Dé 
The admirer 
est “@ 


magnificent symmetry and perfect, and th 
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in preserving the navigation of that stream, 
are 3b papenied the erection of a bridge 
over which the water might pass upon its regular 
level; while the friends'of more measured economy 
recommendéd a lower and cheaper structure, to 
which pipes should descend and rise therefrom after 
the manner of an inverted spppn. The plan _final- 
ly adopted is that of a high bridge, but still with its 
surface ten feet below the usual grade, which falls 
fourteen inches to the mile. Itisa quarter of a mile 
long, one hundred and sixteen feet above high water, 
and its estimated cost exceeds three quarters of a 
million. : ' : 
Across this the water is conveyed in huge iron 
pipes, protected from the frost by a covering of 
earth four feet deep. Near Manhattanville is a 
tunnel a quarter of a mile long, through the hill at 
that place, and its valley is crossed by pipes de- 
scending one hundred and five feet. Clendenning 
valley is passed at an elevation of forty feet, and 
arches of appropriate size, upon the lines of the 
streets, leave symmetrical carriage ways and foot 
ths. 
We paid a brief visit yesterday to the two great 
reservoirs of this stupendous aqueduct. The receiv- 
ing reservoir, at Yorkville, thirty-eight miles from 


the dam at Croton river, is in two divisions, both' 


covering a space of thirty-five acres, capable of con- 
taining one hundred and sixty millions of gallons.— 
It is enclosed by granite walls of solid masonry rough- 
ly finished, The bottom of the basin is the natural 
soil. 

The distribution reservoir, at Murray’s Hill in For- 
ty-second street, is a much finer and more expensive 
work. Jt is nearly square, and covers an area of 
about five acres. The bottom is made of puddle clay, 
as smooth, hard and water tight, as marble itself.— 
This area is 440 feet square at the base, and is di- 
vided in the centre by a wall of granite nineteen feet 
thick at the bottom and four at the top. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall, also of granite, composed of three 
distinct columns of solid mason work. The outer 
column is five feet thick; the second six, and the third 
or inner one a lining of granite, about fifteen inches 
in depth, placed upon a concrete masonry above 30 
feet thick at the base. 

From the outside of the middle wall—the thicj- 
ness of neither included—the distance is fourteen feet; 
and from the extreme of the outer wall to the inner 
angle of the third is sixty feet—the three walls 
uniting at the top. Ata distance of ten feet from 
each other are thick cross walls with solid arches, 
thus binding the whole into one solid, imperishable 
mass. From the top of the northeast cornice to the 
level of the street the distance is fifty-six feet. The 
depth of the reservoir is forty feet; and it will con- 
tain water to the depth of 36 feet, or about 22 mil- 
lions of gallons—as computed a few days since by 
James Renwick, jr. one of the engineers employed 
on the work. 

At the east end of the division wall,a well has 
been sunk to the depth of fifty feet, communicating 
with a sewer below, and forming a waste-weir for 
the discharge of the surplus water, when it rises in 
the reservoir ‘above the heigth of 36 feet. At the 
bottom of the well is laid a block of granite, weigh- 
ing seven tons, and still farther to break the fall of 
the overflowing stream, and to prevent it from wear- 
ing away the stone, water to the depth of six feet 
rests permanently at the bottom. From the well, 


waste water is conveyed by a sewer nearly a mile to 
the North River. 


The style of the architecture is Egyptian—well fit- 
ted by its heavy and imposing character for a work 
of such magnitude. The summit of the walls around 
the whole area is flagged and will be provided with 
a heavy iron railing—forming a beautiful and sizht- 
ly promenade twenty feet in width. The grounds 
immediately around the work have been purchased 
by the corporation to protect it from encroachments. 

he receiving and discharging pipes are two in num- 
ber—each about three feet in diameter. It is now 
nearly four years since the work was first commenc- 
ed; and during the working season, on an average, 
about 400 men have been constantly employed in the 
Winter season in bringing materials. During the 
Whole time no lives have been lost by accidents.— 

wo men had their legs broken by a downfall of the 

anks—and this is the extent of the injuries that 
have been sustained. The whole cost will not be 
far from $500,000. Above the door at which you 
ascend to the summit by three flights of eight, thir- 
teen and thirty steps, is the following inscription: 


CROTON AQUEDUCT. 

' DISTRIBUTING RESERVOIR. 

Com nissioners, 
Samuel Stevens, 


bedee Rin ; 
John D. Ward, 


Engineers. 
John B. Jervis, chief. 
H. Allen, principal asst. 
P. Hastie, resident. 
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Benjamin Birdsall, 
Samuel R. Childs, 


Builders. 
Thompson, Price & Sons. 


Commenced. Completed. 
MDCCCXXXVIII. MDCCCXLII. 


Such isa condensed but comprehensive view of 
this noble structure. It is now completed, with the 
exception of the high bridge. The bridge will oc- 
cupy two years more, but a temporary pipe has been 
laid over the river upon the coffer-dams of the 
bridge, which will afford us a supply of water for 
two or three years until the completion of the entire 
work. [M. ¥. Tribune of June 14th. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL. This extraordinary 
work is now on the point of completion; and the 
boldness of the enterprise, the indefatigable labor 
with which it has been prosecuted, and the remarka- 
ble skill which has been exercised in bringing it to 
this point of unquestionable success, place it among 
the most remarkable scientific performances of the 
age. We know that any thing may be laughed at, and 
that the world is fond of laughing the most at the 





ridicule of a work which exhibits so singular a com- 


gravest things; but We have no inclination to join in 


bination of the daring and the practical—of the lofty 
speculation and the profound science, both so charac- 
teristic of England, and so honorable to the national 
character. 





It 1s true that the chief engineer of this stupendous 
work is a Frenchnian, but we see much less ground | 
for national jealousy in his origin, than for national | 
honor in hisemployment. England boasts, and justly, | 
of her attracting the commerce of the world; her | 
still prouder boast should be that of her attracting | 
the talents of the world. A nation can give no high- 
er evidence of its superiority, than its disregard of | 
littleness of all kinds. The Roman never gave a| 
clearer evidence of his being marked for the master | 
of the world, than when he borrowed the arms of the 
conquered nations—when he adopted the lance of the 
Sa-:nnite, the shield of the Volscian, and the falchicn 
of the Tarentine. We oniy wish that our adoptions 
were larger and more frequent, that we had the pow- 
er of calling to our country the talents of every great 
sculptor, architect, and painter of Europe, and that. 
we had thus nobly monopolized Thorwaldsen, Cano- | 
va, and the building of the Pantheon of Paris, and 
the still lovelier Madeline. 

The Tunnel has now comp'etely reached across the 
tiver—a distance of 1,200 feet—and the projector 
and engineer had the gratification, a short time since, 
of being the first Who walked from bank to bank, tc the 
shaft on the London side. The shafts on both sides 
of the river, which are intended for foot passengers, 
are really grand things. ‘They are a succession of stair- 
cases going round avast circular excavation, between | 
seventy 2nd eighty feet deep, and when they shall all 
be lighted with gas, will be among the most extraor- 
dinary, parts of the whole structure. Even now they 
strongly realize the poetic conception of the descent | 
into the caverns of the Ezyptian mysteries; and the 
view of the interior, nearly a quarter of a mile in ex-_ 
tent, lighted with a long succession of melancholy 
flames, would probably have suggested to a Greek the 
image of an entrance into ‘T'artarus. 

But, in our day, the sublime is well exchanged for 
the practical and this vast and formidable looking | 
cavern will be stripped of its poetic associations by 
the passage of carters and wagons, bales of goods 
and herds of bullocks. Still it will be almost impos- 
sible to divest ourselves of the recollections really 
attaching to this work. We have before us altoge- 
ther a new attempt to conquer nature—a great expe- 
riment to make rivers passable without boat or bridge 
—a new and capable contrivance for expediting the 
intercourse of mankind. The stone bridge ts at all 
times the most expensive edifice in the world, and 
the bridge of boats is always liable to accidents, and 
almost certain to be broken up in every instanee of a 
flood. Besides this, the fixed bridge blocks up the 
navigation of the river for all vessels beyond the size 
of a barge ora small steamboat. The expense of the , 
stone bridge also is enormous. Waterloo Bridge cost ' 
upwards of a million—London Bridge about as much | 
more—Westminister and Blackfriars bridges, which | 


constantly demand repairs that they probably have 
cost more tin either of the modern ones; but the 
Tunnel has the advantage of giving a passage from 
side to side of the Thames, where from the breadth of 
the river, a stone bridge would lave probaby cost 


could be thrown across without blocking up the most 
important part of the Thames, that portion which 
may be called the great wet dock of London. Yet 
the expense of the whole has not amounted to more 
than £400,000; and even this is to be remembered, 
as an expense greatly increased by the utter novelty 





of the experiment, by difficulties unforeseen in the 
i commencement, by several irruptions of the river, by 


were built at a cheaper rate and in cheaper times, So | 


nearer two millions than one, and where no bridge | 


the dearness of workmen’s wages arising from the 
peculiar peril and singular nature of the labor con- 
nected with an undertaking carried on at al! hoursand 
wholly by artificial light. AH this, too, in constant 
hazard of an influx of the river, and the various difti- 
culties belonging to working ina mine. The weight 
of a vast body of water above, acting alike during 
summer and winter, which at any moment might 
break in, and ag whose incursions it was as ne- 
cessary to fortify the outside of the tunnel as the in- 
aka added greatly to the difficulties of the under- 
taking. 

The original object of the tunnel was, to convey 
cattle, passengers, and general traffic from the rich 
countries on the Kent side to that great mercantile re- 
gion of the metropolis—the London and East and 
West India docks. How far this will be now effected, 
is a question which remains to be decided by experi- 
ence. There can be no doubt that if the traffic be 
not impeded by the fear of passing under the river, 
it must be immense. The convenience of escaping 
the long circuit up to London Bridge, which, from 
the various obstructions in the streets, and the gene- 
ral difficulty of passing through the most crowded 
portion of the city, must now oceupy many hours, 
would obviously direct the whole current of the tra{- 
fic into the tunnel. e 

Hitherto, no expedient has been adopted to shorten 
the passage of the traffic; and the contrivance by 
which 1,200 clear feet are substituted for at least 
three miles of the most encumbered thoroughfare im- 
aginable, must be adopted as a matter of the most 
palpable advantage. Still there may be difficulties 
in the way which practice only can exhibit. But 
any fear of the structure itself we should regard as 
altogether visionary. The building of the tunnel 
seems as solid as a rock. During the whole period 
from the commencement, we have not heard of a 


single instance of its giving way, vast as the pressure 
was from above, and trying as were the damps, the 


ground springs, and the extreme difficulty of building 
under water. 

At this moment the roof is obviously as free from 
damp as the roof of St. Paul’s!—and uniess an eart!- 
quake should burst it, tne whole fabric seems much 
more likely to last than were it exposed to the diver- 


sities of temperature, the heats and frosts above 


ground. The especial advantage of the system of 


the tunnel is, that it can be adopted in any part of the 
course of a river, and even in its widest part, (for 
‘European rivers do not exceed the breadth of the 


Thames at Rotherhite, unless where they spread into 
marshes or lakes), and yet offer no impediment to the 
navigation! 

But we regard it as havinga still higher character; 


| we consider it as a noble and essential adjunct to the 


railway system, and to have come exact!) a( the pro! 
per period for completing a system which is now 
spreading over Europe, which is obviously meant as 
a great instrument of civilization, and which without 
it must suffer a full stop at the banks of every great 
river. For we cannot look to any resource in the 


clumsy and always insecure contrivance of a bridge 


of boats or masonry, incurring great loss of time, 


‘requiring change of engines and carriages, with a 
hundred other disadvantages; while by a tunnel, the 


whole train might sweep along wholly unobstrucied, 
and be many a league on the course befure a travel- 
ler could have crossed by the bridge. We shall thus 
probably see the Rhine, the Danube, and the Rhone 
passed below their beds, if the governments of their 
countries shal! have the funds or the common sense 
to follow up their present projects for the rail roads. 
Our impression decidedly is, that the tunnel is essen- 
tial as a part of the railway. England has a right 
to pride herself alike on the scientific intrepidity and 
the palpable value of the undertaking to mankind. — 
Brunel has been knighted on the completion of his 


| work. But his perseverance and talent deserve a more 


productive distinction. We hope that he will give us 
a history of this great, new, and decided triumph over 
nature. { Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 
From the Natchez Free-Trader. 

THe subse Borst. Last winter and spring the 
papers of the whole union were filled with alarming 
and cunningly-wrought articles showing the great 
production of cotton in the British East Indies, and 
holding out to the American planter the most dis- 
couraging prospects. 

A series of these articles, fullof false statements 
and deceptive statistics, appeared first in the Boston 
Atlas—the creature of the Lowell manuafacturers— 
and were immediately copied by the National Inte} 
ligencer, New York American, and the organs of 
the tariff interest throughout the country, and even 
in the cotton growing states;—at the very time when 
crops were going into market—these ariicles were 
published and endorsed. We denounced them atthe 
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“time as a scheme got up, Ist to lower the prices of 


cotton in market for the benefit of the manufactur- 
er; 2d, to affect the legislation of congress on the 
tariff, and create a general clamor, even in the south, 
for high, protective duties, so as to establish a home 
demand forthe raw material. We endeavored to 
show, in several numbers, that none but inferior 
cotton could be grown in India—that seed carried 
from this country would yield nothing—that the cli- 
mate and laborers were not adopted to its cultiva- 
tion—and that the expenses would always prevent 
its extended cultivation. We took this ground be- 
fore any other journal in the United States, and 
were ridiculed, even by many cotton planters—men 
who were then suffering in the sales of their crop by 
the panic in the market occasioned by the article re- 
ferred to—for our positions. They have since been 
Sustained by severa] able writers, and we will in a 
yery short time submit to our readers authentic evi- 
dence from India, that will put\the matter to rest. 
The following paragraph has just met our eye: 
Alexandria, ( t,) 2d March, 1842. 
“There is a Mr. F—— here from Philadelphia, 
and also the cotton planters who went out under the 


se of the English government to raise cotton 
in 


ndia, two years, ago—the whole thing has fallen 
through, and they arrived here on their way home 
day before yesterday, at our hotel: They are very in- 
telligent fellows, apparently. I am very glad at the 
result.” [Salem Gazette. 
In confirmation of the above we are able to state, 
and to prove, by the most unquestionable authority, 
that the whole scheme of raising American fine sta- 
ple cotton in India, at a cost to the company of 
$100,000 or more, has utterly exploded and will 
doubtless be abandoned, On one experimental farm 
of 200 acres planted with seed from the U. States, 
and managed by an experienced American planter, 
supplied with all pepe nee for judicious culture, 
not more than one bale will be produced, 


— 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN INDIA. It 
appears from the following correspondence that the 
project of introducing an improved system of cotton 
cultivation in [India is by no means abandoned. The 
following correspondence on thé subject has been 
published in the London papers: [ Bos. Adv. 

50, Wilton-crescent, May 25, 1842. 

Dear sir: Would you be good enough to inform me 
whether the government is in possession of informa- 
tion as to the cause of the unexpected return of the 
American gentlemen who were recently sent out to 
India to superintend improvements in the cultivation 
of cotton in our East Indian possessions, and to in- 
troduce the American cotton plant into that country? 

I have the honor to remain your obedient servant, 

T. M. GIBSON. 

To W. B. Baring, esq. Board of Control.” 

“India Board, June 1, 1842. 

‘Dear sir: In answer to your letter of the 25th ult. 
requesting to know whether the government are in 
possession of information as to the cause of the un- 
expected return to this country of the American gen- 
tlemen who were lately sent out to India to superin- 
tend improvements in the cultivation of cotton in 
our East India possessions, I have the honor to ap- 
prize you that three only of ten American planters 
to whom you refer have abandoned their engage- 
ments. . 

‘Those gentlemen were settled in the Bombay 
presidency. ‘They seem to have been dissatisfied 
with the amount of their salaries. They were dis- 
heartened by the failure or their crops, from which 
they expected to derive a portion of their remunera- 
tion; and perhaps there was not that eagerness evin- 
ced on the part of the local authorities to retain their 
services, which the importance of the experiment 
and the interest displayed in the despatches of the 
home government should have insured. 

**No time has been lost in supplying their places 
from the other presidencies, and in resuming the ex- 
periments, which have hitherto, in spite of the unfa- 
vorable season of 1841, served rather to encourage 
than to darken our ultimate prospects of success. 

*] have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. B. BARING. 
To Thos. Milner Gibson, esq. M. P. 50 Wilton-crescent.” 

NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. The 37th an- 
nual report of the trustees of the public school so- 
ciety expresses some melancholy forebodings from 
the effects of the occurrences of the past year and 
from the statute enacted at the last session of the 
jegislature. ‘They fear that their “noble institution 
will be subjected to the blighting influence of party 
strife and sectarian influence, and that its hitherto 
peculiar adaptation to a floating population embrac- 
ing an immense operative mass is dimmed forever. 

‘The boast of our city, that in her public schools 
the children of the ricb and the poor, of the Ameri- 


| 


can and the lee, all mingled as a band of broth- 
ers, imbibing feelings and acquiring sentiments of an 
equality of rights and privileges, both as citizens of 
this great republic and children of one common fa- 
ther, in whose right all the people of the earth are 
ag One, is overthrown. 

How far and how long thé board may be able to 
continue their schools under the intricate provisions 
of the “act” they are at this time unabledo ascertain. 
It may be sufficient to say, that the simple, compre- 
hensive and compact system matured through so 
many years assiduous examination and careful adap- 
tation to its object, is about to be impaired is not de- 
stroyed by the introduction of another of complex 
character, a system, which if not impracticable, is 
int their judgment ill suited to a city population. 

With this hasty glance at recent events, the trus+ 
tees proceed to sketch a review of ther proceedings 
during the past year. 

The whole number attending all the schools for 
white children, on the Ist May was 18,341, and color- 
ed 988, viz: 


Boys. Girls. 

14 Boys’ schools, white 4,642 
14 Girls’ do. do. 3,650 
2 Boys’ and Girls’ do. 390 60 
12 Primary departments, do. 1,863 1,579 
48 Primary schools, do. 3,161, 2,996 

2 Boys’ ‘schools, colored. 304 
2 Girls’ — do. do. 254 
1 Primary department, do. 60 83 
3 Primary schools, do. 119 163 


There were also, in addition to the above, 344 chil- 
dren under four years of age attending the several 
primary departments. 

It is a cause of deep felt gratification that the nu- 
merous schools under their charge are more fully at- 
tended than ever before, and are at the same time in 
excellent condition. 

Although very desirous to extend the sphere of 
their operations, which is called for by the rapidly 
increasing population of our city, the trustees have 
uot been able since their last report to add t6 the 
number of their schools (with the exception of a 
single primary) owing to the want of funds. 

With the schools in general, those for the im- 


have during the past year, continued to flourish, pro- 
mising a harvest of well qualified and faithful la- 
borers in thé cause. 

The benefits contempiated from the free scholar- 
ships in our universities and grammar schools, and 
in Rutgers’ Institute, have been sought by a number 
of pupils. Several students who have entered col- 
lege from the public schools, have been distinguish- 
ed for those high intellectual and moral attainments 
so gratifying to their instructors, and so creditable to 
themselves. 

Appended to the anuual statement furnished by 
the board to the constituted authorities, will be found 
a census of the children to the public schools, showing 
that a very small proportion of those attending them, 
is over 12 years of age. From this it is not unrea- 
sonable to infer, that a large number of those not 
actually at school, have received what their parents 
deem a sufficient education, and have been ealied 
upon by them to assist in procuring a hvelihood for 
the family. 

There will also be found a table showing that the 
actual number of children that received iustructions 
in the schools during the past twelve months, was 
‘nearly double that returned in accordance with the 
form required by law. 

ROBERT C. CORNELL, president. 

A. P. Harsey, secretary. 

New York, May 6th, 1842. 

On the 11th page of the report wii] be found a 
table, showing that the number of individual pupils 
who received some education in the public and pri- 
mary schools, during the year ending May 1, 1842, 
was 38,607; while the number returned to the com- 
missioners of school money, in the mode prescribed by 
law, was only 14,543, showing the gross injustice 
done the system, as well as the trustees, by the legal 
requisition. [New York American. 





IRISH REPEAL. Lerrer rrom.Gen. Jackson. 
Hermitage, May 23, 1842. Sir: 1 hie the pleasure 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th 
inst., enclosing me letters of introduction from Col. 
R. M. Johnson and other gentlemen, and acquainting 
me with the objects of your. visit to this country, as 
the agent of the Young Men’s Irish Repeal associa- 
tion of New York. 

No individual can take a deeper interest than I do 
in whatever concerns the welfare and happiness of 
the frish people. And there is nothing more grate- 
ful to my feelings than the anticipation, authorized 





provement of their junior teachers and monitors, ?abreast in the field. 





te abo. 


violence or civil commotion, Ireland will regain the 
principles she lost in 1860, and be in possession of all 
the blessings that flow from a government deriyjn 
its authority from the will of her people, and admin. 
istered with a view to their security and happiness, | 
That the measures calculated to produce this happy 
result may be erowned with speedy success js my | 
fervent prayer. 

But at the same time that I express thus freely m 
sympathies for that noble-hearted and generous peo. fF 
ple, and my hopes that the exertions they are mak. 
ing peaceably and constitutionally to recover the re 
presentative government may be successful, it is pro. 
per for me to say that I do so without meaning to 


1 RETTIG Rae: See eee 


fere offensively with the internal affairs of other 
nations. The preservation of the principle on whieh 
this maxim rests is far more important to the good of 
mankind than an} benefit which can possibly be ot. 
tained by a departure from it, and there are no peo. fe 
ple, Iam sure, who would be less willing than the 


question the justice of the principle. 

Entertaining ‘these views, it would give me great 

pig vp to attend the meeting which you propos, 
ut the feeble state of my health will not permit m:. 
to do so. 

Thanking you for the too favorable terms in whic) 
you are pleased to allude to me personally, and as. 
suring you that the irish blood which flows in my 
veins will never cease, but with my life alone, t) 





To Thomas Mooney, esq. agent of the Irish Repeal asso. 
ciation of New York—Nashville. 

INVENTIONS IN MISSILES OF WAR. “Ay 
INFERNAL MACHINE.” Mr, William Beals, pyrotech. 
nist, exhibited to us this morning, a model of the ex. 
panding cannon ball invented by him. This ball, 
when discharged from a 32 pounder, will expand the 
instant it leaves the cannon, from three to four feet, 
and is capable of destroying the whole main rigging 
of a ship, and would cut down four men standing 
This ball was examined a 
Washington, last week, by the president, Mr. Up. 
shur, secretary of the navy, and several naval ani 
military officers, who pronounced it a very singula 
and ingenious invention. The secretary is about o- 
dering an experiment to be made with it at the navy 
yard, Charlestown. | 

Mr. Beals has also made some improvements in 
the rocket boat, and it was propelled in less tha 
half a minute about three hundred yards, and struck 
within six inches of the point towards which it wa 
directed. 

Mr. Upshur, in a note says —‘I witnessed an e 


scale, which was highly satisfactory.” 
{Boston Transcript. 


Cott’s Susmarine Barrery. Mr. Colt made F7 
an experiment on Saturday with his newly in 
vented submarine battery, which was considered B” 
highly satisfactory. ‘The explosion took place in the 
bay, opposite Castle garden. It was attended with: 
dull and heavy rushing sound, and a huge column 0 
water was thrown suddenly and violently to a heigl! F 
of twenty or thirty feet in the air. Any thing les 
than a ship of the line must have been either de 
stroyes or capsized had the explosion taken place 
immediately under it. But it strikes us that the 
great difficulty in rendering the battery efficient mus Be 
be the impossibility of placing it immediately unde 7 
any vessel that it p:ay be designed to destroy. 

[New York Sun. 


SuB-MARINE ExpLosion. A great incident of th 


the voltaic spark, of a vessel, looking like an old gu" Fy 
boat. This new application of science to the powe! © 
of destruction, was made by Mr. Colt, the patente? 
of the rifles, &c. ‘Ihe case containing the combus | 
tibles was sunk-under the hulk, and a wire conduc’ | 
ed from it to the deck of the North Carolina, dista" | 
some two or three hundred yards. At the momel! 
fixed, (1 o’clock,) Mr. Colt, on the deck of the + : 
rolina, applied the acid to his plates, and, wine 
than thought, the doomed hulk was thrown into li’) @ 
air, and scattered into fragments. A more comple!) § 
experiment was never performed. Tens of wt :. 
sands spectators witnessed it from the battery. 
this new element in harbor defence we have ™ 
room to speak to-day; but it certainly seems prom) 
ing. [M. ¥. American. | 
A writer on board the North Carolina thus vl 
scribes it in che New York Courier and el 
“Mr, Colt having his magnetic battery ready 00 "5 








by the progress of liberal principles throughout the 
| world, that the day is not far distant, when without 












transcend that maxim which teaches us not to inter. Be 


rish to occupy a position which would bring int) Be 


beat.in unison with those who have at heart the ge. 

curity of Irish liberty, I subscribe myself very trv. 

ly, your obedient servant, : 
ANDREW JACKSON, 


periment with Mr. Beals’ rocket boat on a small & 4 


fourth, was the complete destruction, by means “ (am 
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d d d with 
j assed, under water, and connected wi 
ihe eapedve machine under the fated vessel—said, 
‘gentlemen, I am ready—look out; when with the 
nickness of the electric flash the vessel was blown 
M* and into ten.thousand fragments, which were 
seen amidst a column of water thrown up with them, 
toa height of some 120 feet, looking like a great 
water spout, when the whole, water and fragments 
fell, as dces water from a jet d’eau, or fountain, 
though in a less regular form. The suddenness with 
which the vessel, which I suppose to have been of 
gome hundred tons burden, disappeared—was more 
like an optical delusion ‘than reality—for in the 
twinkling of an eye, the form and fashion of the 
boat, was changed into a column of water and frag- 


ments. 

“Shouts broke from the multitude that lined the 
shores. The band, as if electrified by the sudden- 
ness of the destruction of the vessel, struck up, 
«“ Yankee Doodle,” which was as much as to say “‘beat 
that who can.”” And now the scene was Closed, all 
hands awarding to Mr. Colt the praise of having 
struck upon a device that will be a more certain pro- 
tector to our ports and harbors, against invading 
fleets, than would scores of batteries, and men of 
war, for against these visible agents of defence, 
power can be employed and applied, but against this 
immersed, hidden, and invisible agent, with power 
enough to blow to atoms the proudest navy that 
floats, in a moment, no power can be applied, and no 
vigilance can guard against its devastating effects. 
All such discoveries are but the messengers of secu- 
rity and peace. For no commander will have the 
temerity to navigate his ship into waters, where 
these hidden agents for her destruction are known 
to be concealed. No commander, though as intre- 
pid as Paul Jones, would provoke their power.” 


[From the Buffalo Advertiser. } 

Mr. Eprror: As new and strange things are occa- 
sionally the theme of the public press, we hope you 
will be pleased to give place jin your columns to the 
following gratifying exhibition: 

We, this day, by the politeness of Mr. William F. 
Ketchum, of Buffalo, had the pleasure of witness- 
ing an experiment of his newly invented explosive 
ball. Mr. Ketchum made’ six shots (for the want of 
a proper target) at trees near the lake beach, from a 
six pound brass gun of the Buffalo artillery. 


_ The ball is intended to explode on entering the ob- 
ject assailed to a desirable depth. The result of 





five of the shots was agreeable to the inventor’s de- | 


sign—entering the object and exploding—showing 


Thus with the fullest confidence in the effect of 
both the explosive ball and hand grenade, we cheer- 
fully ascribe to Mr. Ketchum the honor and ability 
of having invented and constructed two of the most 
formidable and destructive missiles of war ever ex- 


hibited to the world. 
JONATHAN H. FORD, 
A. I. ALLEN, 


June 16, 1842. F. D. SPALDING. 


AMISTAD AFRICANS. Intelligence from Sierra 
Leone to April 20 informs that the missionary, the 
rev. William Raymond with his wife and child con- 
tinued in good health. The rev. James Steele had 
returned from his visit down the coast, with Cinque 
and a few of the other Mendians—after an absence 
of twenty days—and found no location where they 
could advantageously establish the mission. Soon 
after his return he had a violent fever, three weeks. 
He was convalescing, but his physician had advised 
him to return, for some months, to the United States, 
before the rain season should commence, to recruit 
his health. Mr. Raymond as taken a farm at York, 
near Sierra Leone, where part. of the Mendians are 





occupied with study and agriculture. Meantime a 
letter from Dr. Fergusson, the late acting governor, 
to Lewis Tappan, esq. states that the Mendians re- 
mained in Freetown, (Sierra Leone). ‘‘Having had 
unrestricted intercourse with hundreds of their coun- 
try people, they gradually relapsed from the desire 
of their friends and patrons in America, that they 
should continue to live together. One by one they 
dropped off, and even Cinque himself has procured an 
investment of goods with which he has gone to the 
Sherbro country to purchase produce for the Sierra 
Leone market. 

I believe that the females and ten of the men are 
still together with Mr. Raymond. 

I am no longer in administration of the government 
of this colony, but I shall, nevertheless, continue to 
regard the future proceedings of the Mendians with 
great interest, and it may be satisfactory to you to 
know that Col. Macdonald, our present governor, is 


‘readily disposed to render them whatever aid or pro- 


tection they may require, or it may be in his power 
to grant. 

I will feel greatly obliged if you would send me 
the pleadings in the case of the Amistad, by Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Baldwin.” 


THE SANTA FE EXPEDITION. | List of those 
who were killed or died upon the road. For the infor- 





the destructive effect of such explosion to admira- 


mation of those who had friends upon the Texan 


tion—the one failing to meet his views, being fired | Santa Fe expedition, we publish the following list, 


ata tree of about 20 inches diameter, struck so far | 
from the centre as to glance off on an angle of 35 to 
45 degrees, so that explosion did not seem to take 
place for want of sufficient opposition to its projec- | 
tile motion. | 

Mr. Ketchum says the principle is applicable to | 
all sizes of ordnance from 6lbs. to the largest used | 
in the army or navy—and the nature of the construc- 
on is such that there is perfect safety in handling 
the balls for purposes of loading, stowing away or 
transporting from place to place. 

The balls being ready for use before being taken on 
the ground for experiment, we could discover none 
of the internal construction—but ascertained that no 
fuse is in any way attached—and that the explosion | 
is the result of impingement when the ball assails an | 
object. The peculiar formation of the ball seems | 
to cause it to take a very accurate direction—as the | 
shots were made with more precision than we ever | 
before witnessed—and “it appears to us that there is | 
as much accuracy in the direction of the ball as that 
shot from a cut or creased rifle. 


From the result of the trials we saw, we are of 
pinion that the inventor has accomplished one of 
the most important objects ever attained in the con- 
struction of warlike weapons, and we hope the pro- | 
Jector will not fail to meet the encouragement which | 
untiring genius so justly merits. 

_ We also saw a hand grenade of Mr. Ketchum's 
vention which he has designed for use in naval ac- 
tions—to be thrown from the vessel in close action; 
from the deck or round top—or in case of boarding, 
also to be used for the detende of forts, when an 
enemy may attempt to take them by storm. 
. The grenade is so constructed as to be of suitable | 
size and shape to throw—will weigh about one | 
pound—but may be made to weigh more or less, ac- | 
cording to the place of its contemplated use. The 
formation and principles are such that it is perfectly | 
safe to handle, stow away or transport as occasion | 








believing it to be nearly correct: 
A. J. Davis, accidently shot on the Brushy. 
Lockridge, accidently shot on Little River. 
Flint, died of cholic on the march. 
Dr. Brashear, died of consumption on the march. 
Johnson, sergeant, died at Puebla, in Mexico. 
. Major Sturgess, died of liver complaint on the Palo 
uro. 
Ernest, died of fatigue, want of food, and exposure 
in New Mexico. 
Gates died near Paso del Norte, of inflammation 
of the lungs, contracted by exposure. 
J. Walker, died of small pox at Guanajuato. 
Harris, also died of small pox at Guanajuato. 
Dogherty, died of small pox at Guanajuato. 
It is supposed that others left behind at San Luis 
Potosi and Guanajuato, with the small pox, died; but 
their names we have been unable to learn. 


Larrabee, died in a waggon between Paso del Norte | CALICO PRINTING. A discovery has lately- 


and Chihuahua. 


Lieut. G. R. Hull, killed by Indians on the Palo 
Duro. 

S. W. Howland, shot by order of governor Armijo, 
at San Miguel. 

Wm. Maybee or Mayby, killed by Indians on the 
Palo Duro, a river on which the expedition encamp- 
ed some three weeks. 








Mercer, died in camp from a wound received by 


Indians. 


Glenn, killed by Indians on the route. 

Golphin, shot on the road from San Miguel to Paso 
by order of Capt. Salazar. 

Donovan, kilsed by Indians on the Grand. Prairie. 
Glasse, killed by Indians in the vicinity of the Palo 
Duro. 

Robert C. Todd, killed by Indians on the Gifand 
Prairie. . 

Snow, killed by Indians on the route. 

Fletcher, killed also by the Indians. 

Samuel Flenner, killed by Indians in vicinity of 
the Palo Duro. 

F. Keenan, killed by Indians on the route. 

The above is as complete a list as we can gather, 
and is believed to be nearly correct. It will be seen 
that no less than 35 were lost in all. 

[.M. O. Picayune. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN IN COAL MINES. We have just received 
two huge blue books, being parts I and If of the 
Appendix” to the parliamentary ‘‘Commission on 
Children’s Employments.”. Each ‘part’? consists of 
nearly 900 folio pages. Part I is illustrated by some. 
lithographic sketches of men, of women, of chil- 
dren, employed in what we may term ‘brute labor” 
and “brute transport.’? Here are women hariessed to 
coal carts, and dragging them through seams of coal 
from 22 to 28 inches, in height,—working their bur- 
dens, some backward, and some forward, over the 
dismal perforations,rather than roads, with a dip of 


'1 foot in 3, to 1 foot in6. This infamous, this dise 


gusting, this unsexing employment is exacted, at this 
day, of wretched, but miserably poor and untiringly 
industrious women (!) in some of the mines of Scot- 
land, and the north of England, under circumstances 
to which at present we cannot trust ourselves farther 
to allude. We shall speedily recur to the subject, 
however, more at large. In mines in Lancashire, 
boys are employed, some in pushing, others in drag- 
ging loaded coal trucks through those miserable 
seams or galleries—the pushers becoming bald, from 
the friction of their heads against the trucks; the 
draggers maimed from hauling it on their hands and 
knees—and both these employments are habitual! In 
mines in Rochdale and in the vicinity of Prestonand 
Macclesfield, minors work at the. coal in positions 
and under restraints and confinement, as to space for 
their exertions, which shock belief, but ave terribly 
exemplified in the rude but ‘effective lithographs at 
p. 158, &c. of part I. One of the men shown (and 
of all represented in the cuts it is said (p. 159) that 
“they generally work ‘naked’”)—is as destitute of 
all habiliments asa native of the Washington is- 
lands. He was found working “in a mine ‘not more 
than 18 to 20 inches in thickness. His chest pras 
brought down so as almost to rest upon the thigh, and 
the head bent down almost to the knee!" How 
strange that £20,000.000 of money should have been 
tieaped upon the fetters of negro slaves in the West 
Indies in order to break them, and that not one in- 
dignant tongue should have yet been heard within 
the walls of parliament, to denounce a legalized, or 
at least permitted system of physical degradation to 
men, of moral rain and bodily torture to women; of 
barbarous captivity and toil to children, for which 
the bondage of Egyptian taskmasters, the tyranny of 
European “overseers,” and the humiliations of 
Moorish slavery have supplied no parallel, and can 
suggest no type! | London Morning Herald. 





— 


been made in calico printing which will probably 


cause a reduction in the price of that article; it has 


heretofore been necessary to put on each color from 
a different block, for which purpose several impres- 
sions were necessary. ‘The inyention alluded to ob- 
viates this difficulty; the whole figure is engraved 
upon one block, the different parts consisting of dif- 





ferent metals, screwed on the block; a peculiar kind 


Jobn McAlister, shot by order of Salazar, on the | of ink, the secret mode of preparing which has not 


march from San Miguel to Paso. 
James Dunn, killed by Indians on the Palo Duro. 


| transpired, is then placed uniformly over the me- 


'tallic surface, and a stream of electricity being di- 


Francis D. Woodson, killed at same time by In-| rected momentarily upon it, the color of the ink is 


dians. 
Captain Baker, shot by order of Armijo at San 
Miguel. 


‘changed instantly from a very beautiful green to a 
‘variety of colors; differing ‘according to the metal 
‘upon which it is placed, that on the portions of the 


' 


Rosenbury,’shot by Mexicans in endeavoring to| figure which are engraved on wood, retaining its 


make his escape. 
Dr. Bell, killed by Indians on the Grand Prairie. 


Manuel, a Mexican servant, shot by a drummer in 


New Mexico. 


Washingtan Wilkins, killed by Indians on the 


may require—yet sure to explode when thrown by | Grand Prairie. 


coming in contact with any substance as hard as | 
wood or even b 


periments have proved its effects on explosion to be 
extremely destructive. 


Wi Griffith, brains knocked out by order of Salazar on 
y striking a man, and numerous ex-| the road from San Miguel to Paso. 

Ramon, a Mexican servant, killed by Indians near | 
‘the Palo Duro. 


original color; an impression is taken immediately, 
and the various colors thus transferred to the éalico. 
The expense of the block and ink is something more 
than that of the old plan, but'the labor which is ren- 
dered unnecessary by the invention much niore than 
compensates for it. {Pittsburg Chronicle. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 
é Washington, June 13, 1842. 
| Dear sin: Having recently received from abroad 
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some articles which may be of interest to some of 

the members or correspondents of the institution, I 

take great pleasure in presenting the following: 
Seed beans from Chili, for table use. 


Watermelon seed from Chili, ¥ j 
Custard apple seed from Chili, re oo 
Yectarine & Damascus seed from Chili, Ports 


Nanhkeen cotton seed from Ecuador. 
Mineral earth from Chili, which my correspon- 
dent describes thus: 


“The mineral earth is called Huano, and is much 
esteemed in England for fertilizing the soil. This is 
a Chilian product, lately discovered. The last price 
of this articlein England was $92 per ton. Apply 
it to your flower pots and garden in small quantity to 
each plant, say a pinch with three fingers, and fif- 
teen days after, you will be astonished at the effect.” 


The seed beans I can safely recommend, having 
used them at my table for some days past, and found 
them very far superior to any thing of the kind rais- 
ed in this country, . : 


The cotton is of remarkably deep color, but the 


staple is short; this: would probably be improved by 
careful cultivation. 


{am gratified to find that the institution has open- 
ed its. doors to the whole people of our country and 
tothe world at large. Under such a system it can- 
not fail to flourish, and to that end each citizen would 
cheerfully contribute his mite. With much respect 
your most obedient servant. ; 

JAMES H. CAUSTEN, 

Francis Markor, jr. ° 

Cor. see’ry National Institution, 


-_——- 


TARIFF ARGUMENTS. There is some amuse- 
ment to be had in looking over the recent arguments 
of the protection men, of which we would not de- 
prive our readers—though full aware that tothe 
great majority of them, indignant at the flagrant out- 
rage upon their rights and all good faith, which the 
whig party is bent on perpetraiing, it would be an 
infliction, did we occupy our columns with any long 
and formal discussion of the inexpediency and un- 
constitutionality of taxing other classes to enrich the 
manufacturers. To reason with the latter who car- 
ry their reason, patriotism, conscience and religion 
in their purses, and who know no other voice but that 
of Mammon, would be not only useless, but a deser- 
tion of the ground which the south has long occupied 
and is bound to maintain, if true to her own honor 
and to posterity, that thjs discussion is closed for us, 
and we have no more than that .we will not submit to 
a revival of the odians tyranny. 
ing time in piling truisms and working out the proof 
of axioms to encounter the protectionists as, una- 
bashed by refutation, they return again and again to 
knitting up the ravelled sleeve of sophistry and false- 
hood; and it is hard to keep one’s temper towards 


the impudence that persists In urging their dishonest | 


projects in the self-same garb of hypocrisy, in which 
they have been so often met, detected and spurned. 
They believe they can make money by a protective 
tariff, and they will have it if possible; and unless 
they are voted down in congress, or vetoed by the 
president, or nullified by the states, to think of check- 
ing them by anything less potent, is as preposterous 
as if Archimides had sought to move the earth with- 
outa fulcrum: for whereupon shall we rest our 
Jever? On established principles of political econo- 
my? They scoutat the lessons of experience, and 
call them the dreams of theorists? On facts certified 
by public documents? They turn their backs upon 
the national archiyes, and fly to falsification of their 
own. On the constitution? They have declared war 


siractionists” all who hold it in any sort of reve- 
rence. On justice, patriotism, conscience? Their 
God is Mammon. ‘They have determined to effect 
their purpose ‘fat every cost and any hazard” as the 
ruin they have wrought in the revenues and credit 
of the government bears witness. Why should the 
south do more then than silently and calmly abide in 
the unalterable resolve to resist them? 


We haye seen the whig party proceed from one 
measure to another in sacrificing the people to capi- 
talists, and giving the public chest into the hands of 
stock gamblers. Foiled on the bank question, they 
bave nevertheless divided the land revenue, and are 
pressing the assumption of state debts, that foreign 
brokers and their agents here may be billeted upon 
the American laborer, and now boldly proposing the 
double perfidy of breaking the compromise, aud the 
pledge to itin the proviso of the distribution act; 
they have concentrated all their energies and identi- 
fied their existence as a party for and with a tariff of 
protection; and henceforward should be named in 
the south only as ihe tariff party! 

Js the spirit of our people less resolute because 


It were like wast- | 


they are silent and calm in the view of those abomi- 
nable things? Have they been so broken and hum- 
‘bled by the iron tyranny of the bank, and the fun- 
gus aristocracy of rag brokers, that they will sub- 
mit to any thing? No!—They are not roused and 
hotly excited, because nothing base from the whig 
party is new orstrange. It is no surprising thing to 
find the manufacturers unprincipled and greedy for 
spoil, nor that they should ask a violation of the com- 
promise at the hands of the whigs, who have proved 
that thejr forte and vocation is the bold breaking of 
pledges. But the south is not the less resolved to 
insist on the compromise, because convinced of the 
dishonesty of the other parties to it. The war is 
over, and our rights defined by solemn treaty, let it 
not be supposed, because we abide in quiet, beneath 
our own vine and fig tree, and do not saw the air 
brandishing defiance at every threat of inyasion, 
that we are not ready, again to strike, should the ty- 
ranby we have striken down again erect itself. While 
the tariffites have multiplied petitions for authority 
to plunder us, we have deemed it neither politic nor 
dignified, to recogniz= ’ y counter petitions any con- 
gressional discretion in such a question. We had 
supposed that the significance of such quietude was | 
not to be mistaken—that our silence was even elo- 


journal. Not being acquainted with your, Washing. 
ton correspondent, I address myself directly to you, 
It will be remembered by those who fee] interest. 
ed in public movements, that about the middle of 
last November, Gen. William S. Murphy, left your 
city in the brig Florida Blanca, for Belize, British 
Honduras; and though the precise object of his yoy. 
age was not known, it was generally understood that 
he had an important mission from our general goy. 
ernment to Central America. 7 


Several gentlemen had been previously despatch. 
ed by the government to that interesting conntry, but 
had effected little. Mr, Stephens looked among the 
dead rather than the living, and was unable, as jt 
appears from his book, to find any government what. 
ever. Gen. Murphy has been more fortunate, as he 
has not only found a regular general government 
but the most friendly feelings toward the U. States 
which that distinguished gentleman was enabled i, 
cherish and increase. 


The British government obtained some years since 
a footing for a colony at Belize, which has inereas- 
ed until British Honduras extends some two hundred 
miles into the interior, and a recular colonia] gov- 





quent, But with characteristic tariff effrontery it is 
boastfully inferred in congress, that as the southern | 
eople no longer send anti-tariff petitions, they tio; 


not only io toierate but to welcome it! We were to 
take it for granted, it seems, that we were dealing 


countenance them in deliberate perfidy, because we 
do not insult congress with files of petitions, be- 
seeching them not to be perfidious! 


he lived among those who named not parricide in 


We shall take up some other arguments equally 
sound, in another article. 


[Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, of June 30th. 


MR. WEBSTER’S LETTER to the Tylerites at 
Philadelphia, is just what we expected from him— 
noble, dignified, patriotic, and free from party allu- 
sions or electioneering appeals. He speaks of the 
‘fourth of July—its patriotic associations, and the 
| duty we all owe to our country and to ourselves to 
{reverence the principles which make it illustrious. 

[ Alex. Gaz. 

Washington, July 2d, 1842. 

public duties permitted, to join in the celebration of 
the approaching anniversary. But I am unable to 
leave the seat of government. ,I tender you my best 
wishes, and would fain hope, that all who may assem- 
ble on Monday to commemorate our national epoch, 
in any part of the country, would feel, in full mea- 
sure, the influence of that spirit, which brought about 
the great event they celebrate—a spirit of union, and 





which animated our fathers dwell with us, and de- 
scend to our children! 


In the contention of parties, let us remember that 
we are all American; and in the conflict of opposing 
opinions let us bear in mind that popular governments 
can only be maintained by yielding to the will of the 
|majority, constitutionally expressed. In regard to 
|highly important national measures, let us recollect 
| that they are to operate over almost half a continent, 





and to effect the business and interests of men engag- | 
upon itin a fermal manifesto; and deride as ‘‘ab- ‘ed in almost all the varieties of human pursuits; and | 


that for the establishment of such measures, mode- 
/ration, prudence, comprehensiveness, and stern im- 
| partiality and justice, are essential qualities in those 
on whom they depend. Happy the rulers, who shall 
bring these qualities into the publie services of a 
country the like of which, for extent and fertility, 
salubrity of climate, and means of intercourse and 
improvment and especially for civil and religious h- 
berty, competent institutions, and extent of general 
knowledge, among the people, is without precedent 
or parallel in the history of mankind! I am, gentle- 
men, with true regard, yours, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Sandy Harris, esq. of Philadelphia, and other gentle- 

men of the committee. 





GEN. MURPEY’S MISSION TO CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
Washington, June 19. There is a subject intimate- 
ly connected with our national commerce, to which 
| 1 desire to cal} attention through the medium of your 











‘ 


onger deprecate a protective tariff, but are prepared | 


with villains and we shew that we are ready to! grom ocean to ocean. 





i 
{ 


Gentlemen: It would give me great pleasure, if| 


of pure and elevated patriotism. May this spirit, | 


ernment has been formed under the English crown. 


; in 1834, the ‘Eastern Coast of Central America 


Company,” obtained a grant.of the entire state of 
Verapaz, embracing 14,000,000 acres of the best 
Jand in the world. This company is also under the 


| British crown, and John Bull seems determined to 


monopolize the whole country of the Cordilleras 
This same company had re- 
ceived a grant by which the port and town of Santo 


Why this aloe | Thomas, in the Golfo Dolce, was secured on certain’ 


norable member would have contended that filial | 
piety was at a discount, and parricide no crime, had: 


their list of homicides, because they deemed it an| 


unheard of and impossible atrocity. | 


conditions, These conditions never having been com- 
plied with, the Central Americans again have pos. 
session of the port, and refuse to allow any farther 
negotiation with Great Britain on the subject. 


| The ‘Eastern Coast of Central America Compa- 
ny,” finding they could not themselves renew their 


|grant for Santo Thomas, entered into a bargain to 


| sell 100,000 acres in Verapaz, toa Belgian company, 


| provided the Belgian government could get posses- 
| sion of the town and country lost by forfeiture. 


| The negotiation now became a subject in which 
' the crowned heads openly took part, and King Leo- 
_peold sent a brig of war to Santo Thomas, with a 
Col. De Ruydt, for the express purpose of assisting 

his Belgian subjects. The colonel proceeded at 
_once to Guatemala, and succeeded in procuring the 
| passage of a grant, about the time of the arrival in 
| that city of Gen. Murphy, but the grant had not yet 
| been approved by president Lopez. 


| By the terms of the grant the Belgians were to 
build forts and man them. They were also to erect 
/a custom house at Santo Thomas, and for twenty 
| years establish such impost duties as they thought 
proper, half of which was to be paid to the govern- 
ment of Guatemala, while Belgian vessels were to 
| be admitted free. 


| As soon as Gen’l Murphy arrived he was waited 

upon, and his opinion asked respecting this very 
‘grant, which still remained without the signature of 
| the president. Gen. Murphy was afterward consult- 
|ed by president Lopez and Gen. Carrera, the com- 
| mander-in-chief of the Guatemalian army. Our en- 
| voy did no more than represent the injustice of open- 


ting the country to one or two nations, and closing it 


| to all others; and succeeded in convineing presideut 
| Lopez, that he would be bartering away the people 


| themselves by giving king Leopold sole jurisdiction 


! 


| over Santo Thomas. 


In this emergency an extraordinary council] was 
called, and the legislature directed to recall the 
grant, which recall teok place almost immediately. 

Having entered into this statement at some lengt!, 
Jet me request you to copy the following article 
from the Honduras Gazette of the Qlst of April 
last. 


[This article has already appeared in the Adver- 
tiser. It alleges that offers of military assistance 
had been made to the Central American government 
by Gen. Murphy, provided the grant to the Belgian 
company were annulled, and Santo Thomas declar- 
ed a free port.]} 


First, to correct the mis-statements in the article: 

Gen. Murphy did not offer the mediation of his 
government to settle the dispute respecting the ter- 
ritory of Nicaragua. 

The conditions respecting the grant of Santo 
Thomas were never fulfilled. 


Gen. Murphy did not offer munitions of war and 
assistance on the part of his government, provide 
Santo Thomas should be made a free port. 


| All that our envoy did, I have already stated, and 
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it may not be amiss to mention a few facts respect | 
ing the country, that the attention of commercial 
men may be drawn to it, and that te importance of 


the prompt action of General Murphy may be fully) The Madisonian being generally recognised as the | 
understood. 


There is now no custom house at Santo Thomas | 9°88” of the present executive of the United States, | 
though it is a noble harbor, well protected and capa- is looked to of course for something like official an- 


ble of sheltering half the British navy. The govern-- | nouncements, and as conveying at least the impres- 


ae Dolce peer thevPol ichiek "The Poli 'sion entertained in the circles of that department.— | 
x00 ’ is r | 


chick in consequence of a bar of two miles at its |It is this position which induces us to insert from its | 


mouth, can only be entered by small vessels of 30 or ‘columns the following articles, with one or two no-| 


35 tons, and drawing three or four feet water. The | tices which have appeared in other papers in relation | 
object in securing Santo ae oo y prevent all in eee, 

ting English an elgian from landing | . 
peor aeameratt. eins ba - : The leading article under the editorial head ap- 


there. : z ni 
Most of the goods now imported into that country peared in the Madisonian of Friday the 8th instant; 


are taken out at Belize, where they pay duty to the | jt was as follows: 


British Honduras company, and are then sent round CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE PRESIDENT. 


in light vessels to Isabal, where another duty is to a ! 
be paid. Thus two duties must be paid by every ar-| ‘To-morrow we purpose giving the details of the 


ticle entering, and this accounts for the falling off in | conspiracy to tear down the executive branch of the 


pe re asa GRO:OF MX yeors + HANED 40" government. The constitution is in danger—our | 
ten years since the annual .import duties amounted ; : 


to about $500,000. The following table of the last | freedom is in.jeopardy—but still we hope and believe | 
three years, will show the decline: | the dastard plotters will be defeated. We believe 


Years. No. of vessels. Tonnage. Imports. Exports. that Mangum will not obtain possession of the go- 


oa eer 
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a ~ ape: “rer pe e3e | Yernment even for an hour. He lacks two many 
1341. 33 3,560 192.095 903,529t of the qualities of a Cromwell. But there are others, 


The exports are mahogany, logwood, cochineal, uot members of congress, of better intellect than the | 
indigo, sarsaparilla, ox hides and horns, cocoa, tor-| avowed impeachers, who will be astonished to find 


toise shell and rosewood. | 7h : mm 
The ports are pork, flour, dried beef, hams, that we are familiar with all their secret, selfish, 
It is our intention to 


tongues, butter, cheese, onions, potatoes, apples, fish, movements, for months past. 
mahogany, cutters’ axes, hoes, all kinds of farming give the particulars to-morrow. 


in SE 
eae 


and the cheaper kinds of mechanics’ tools, all kinds 
of cotton and woollen goods, but more particularly 
the coarser kinds. 

Santo Thomas is the only port now open on the 


In the meantime, let | 
all true men be prepared to stand by the constitu- | 
tion.” | 

The U. S. Gazettenotices the above under the cap- | 


should be done, and what should not be done by the 
government. ; 

Next, the Clay abolition postmaster general, and 
the other heads of the departments, proceeded in 
the sanguinary business of decapitating all republican 
office holders, and substituting rank federal incum- 
bents in their places—men who, it was well ascer- 
tained, would not hesitate to obey any extraordinary 
mandate of their supreme master. 

Next, as it was now fully ascertained that the con- 
stitutional vero would be interposed by the firm, 
honest, undaunted Virginia president, to arrest their 
federal encroachments, the chain of federal presses, 
extending from Maine to Georgia, were ordered to 
fire broadside after broadside of denunciation at the 
tawful head of the government, and never to cease 
until he was completely annihilated, and the reins 
were securely grasped in federal hands. 

Next, the nominations of the president were all to 
be rejected, unless the nominees should make. a secret 
recantation of friendship for the executive, and 
pledge themselves (sometimes before, sometimes af- 
ter nomination,) to exert their influence in favor of 
his enemies! We will give names and dates hereaf- 
ter. Men, who have often made hypocritical pro- 
fessions of friendship to the executive, will find 
themselves exposed in this category, when the cur- 
tain is lifted. 

Next, the Madisonian was to be assailed and 
crushed by the Charlies, and their coadjutors out of 
congress, and the president was to be denounced as 
the imbodiment of a Nero and Cataline, in the se- 
nate and house of representatives. Mr. Clay’s vili- 
fying letter to Alexandria was the example: set his 
mousers. 


Next, the idea of a forced resignation was bruited 
about, for the purpose of gradually familiarizing the 
public mind with the startling event in contempla- 
tion. 

Next, having secured the adherence of the fede- 


coast, and but for the timely appearance at Guate- tion “]Loox our ror TREASON” and after quoting it in ' ral whig party and the federal whig presses, it was 


mala of General Murphy, by this time all the world, 


excepting Belgium and Great Britain, would have | 


been shut out from even that. 


General Murphy was attacked two days before 
reaching Guatemala with a severe fever that invari- 
ably seizes foreigners, and of which more than three 
fourths have died. He was confined to his room a 
long time, surrounded by strangers—yet such was 
his ambition, that although searcely able to see or 
move, he exerted ail his strength to arrest the unjust 
disposal of Santo Thomas. 
and at the solicitation of president Lopez, he succeed- 
ed in keeping open this important point to the com- 
merce of the United States. Yet all his proceedings 
were so extremely just and so highly honorable, that 


he received even from the English, who were inte-'| 


rested in closing Santo Thomas, the most marked and 
cordial attention. 


The next point to be considered is, how did Gen. 
Murphy happen to be sent there, and how did he hap- 
pen to arrive so opportunely? 

Although information had reached the state de- 
partment that there was no government in Central 
America, with which an envoy could treat, it was 
ascertained that several European powers were en- 
deavoring tosecure the commerce of that interest- 
ing country. England was increasing her territory 
in Honduras, and the Belgians were forcing their way 
farther south. This could not be for the mere name 
of enlarging colonial possessions, and while the ques- 
tion of presidential succession was the leading fea- 
ture ameng politicians, the security and extension of 
our commerce were agitating the minds of our states- 
man president and his secretary of state. 


Mr. Webster having learned that King Leopold , 
was about to despatch, or had despatched, a vessel | 


of war to Santo Thomas, it was at once determined 
to send a diplomatist to Guatemala, to ascertain the 
precise condition of the country and the nature of its 
products and commerce. As you have already seen, 
Gen. Murphy arrived just in time, and was quite suc- 
cessful in arresting the grant of Santo Thomas. Mr. 


Webster was in New York just prior to the depar- , tions laid 
and urged him not to delay aj tunately fallen into our hands] we would dwell for a 


ture of Gen. Murphy, 
single hour in reaching his destination. 

The whole expenses of this mission will not ex- 
ceed two thousand dollars, and yet congress would 


cut off the contingent funds of the government. It 


By his timely efforts, | 


full exclaims: 


“Now, of course, we are to have the real thunder | 
and earthquakes. Hitherto all has been merely, 
curds and whey, and Sancho Panza was wont to de- | 
clare, look ¢o your constitution, gentlemen—look to | 
the president—look to the Madisonian—all are in | 
danger. Look to your freedom—even that is in jeo- | 


pardy.. The executive is to be ‘torn down.” 


The National Intelligencer noticing the article in 
the Madisonian, calls it a “most absurd and prepos- 
terous story, the mere coinage of some disordered 
brain.”—and adds,— 

“It can hardly be necessary to say, for the infor- 
mation of any intelligent reader, that this story, with 


‘all its circumstances, is altogether destitute of foun- 


dation, unless it be perchance in some sportive re- 


‘mark in familiar conversation, which has been mis- 
‘taken for a serious suggestion. 


Ceriain it is, that no 
design in anywise resembling that imputed to the 


-whigs in congress is entertained by them as a party, 
‘if by any individual belonging to that party. Out of 
_what material the story hath been woven would be 
an inquiry more curious than valuable. The whole 


story, from the bezinning to the end, is, the reader 
may be assured, but ‘‘such stuff as dreams are made 


of.” 
| In the Madisonian of Saturday the 9th, the subject 


‘is thus resumed: 

We have been prevailed on to withhold, for a 
short time a few names vitally connected with the 
revolutionary movement about to be made to sus- 
pend the president of the United States, and substi- 
tute a wild, furious anarchy, in the place of our re- 
ise republican form of government. 


Before we proceed to divulge the plan of opera- 
down by the conspirators, [which has for- 


moment on the events of the past which first roused 
‘our suspicion that a fatal blow was meditated against 
our glorious institutions. 


The first indication was the dictatorial bearing of 


has cost less than two thousand dollars to save a trade | Mr, Clay at the extra session. The contemptuous 


worth half a million a year to this country. 


thrusting aside of Mr. Ewing’s currency bill [who, 


“Let ihe galled jade wince”—but such acts aS‘ after whining under the lash, subsequently submit- 
these will soon prove where and what the president ted to the indignity put upon him, and crouched in 
is; and while others boast of their anxiety for the jymility at the feet of his master} and substituting 
welfare of the country, he is quietly exerting every ; one of his own. 


faculty to benefit the whole 
States. 


—~_—— 





*150 000 of this shipped 1o Havana. 
81,000 of this shipped to Havana. 


—_———— 


people of the United | The next was the jacobinical. manifesto. Con- 


'trary to, and in violation of, the constitution and 
| laws, these adherents of the selfsconstituted dictator, 
assumed the power of declaring to the nation what 


We | 
; ‘te 5 | 
ighs-apheys deenceicitivc ner agi i they paused at this stage a moment, and frightened, 


attempted by wily politicians in and out of congress 
(with specious professions of friendship) to inveigle 
the president into the sanctioning of certain mea~ 
sures, which would render him irreconcileably ob- 
noxious to the great democratic party, and thus ef- 
fectually prevent him from being defended on one 
side while he was savagely assailed on the. other. 
But they will find him no easy prey in the end! 
When all these things were so far accomplished, 


‘in their midnight caucus assembled, they resolved to 
\try what could be done by threats and intimidation, 
before they proceeded to overt acts. 

The twelve line bill was passed, presented, and 
promptly vetoed. 

Now, demoniac fury reigned supreme. What 
trick and artifice failed to aceomplish, must now be 
compassed by force. Impeacument, which had often 
been whispered in secret conclave, was to be imme- 
diately sounded in the public ear. We were made 
acquainted with all their proceedings as fast as they 
transpired. Repeatedly we sounded the alarm.— 
‘The honest of their own party could not be brought 
to believe that such a conspiracy existed. Even yet, 
some of them are incredulous. Here is an extract 
from a Virginia Whig journal, the Kanawha Repub- 
lican, printed a day or two since: 

“The Madisonian and Richmond Enquirer are 
talking about a conspiracy in congress to impeach the 
president. We don’t believe a word of such a plot.” 

By this time the unconscious editor has seen the 
congressional letters published in New York. The 
country has likewise beheld Botts, the instrument 
used by the inquisitorial caucus, rise in his seat and 
declare that such an event was resolved on. 

Now for the particulars. 

As soon as the tariff distribution bill passes the 
house, perhaps on Saturday next, JoHw Mr1wor 
Botts, (if he be notin the meantime frightened from 
his purpose by the Madisonian ), will rise in his place 
and prefer articles of impeachment against the chief 
magistrate of our country. Immediately a resolution 
will be adopted by the Clay whig caucus majority, 
declaring the president’s legal “inability” to discharge 
the duties and powers of his office while his trial 
shall be pending in the senate. 

It will not be a joint resolution—for that, by the 
constitution, (which they would not appear to over- 
throw at the onset), would have to be approved by 
the president. But they willregard it as law. They 
will consider the president suspended. The tariff dis- 
tribution bill will then be rushed through the senate 
and signed by Mangum. Mangum must retire to his 
boarding house, ifthe White House is not surrender- 
ed to him, and act as president of the United States. 
He will be regarded as such by the federalists, and 
obeyed accordingly. 

In the mean time, the conwsTITUriowaL PRESIDENT 
(always conforming to the provisions of that sacred 
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operation of the duty system of the last ten years ag 
limited, with the consequent necessity of new legis 
Jation for its adjustment. and the general concurrence 
of public opinion in the propriety of reviewing and 
reforming our policy, in regard to the business pur 
suits of the people, have drawn a more than ordinary 
observation towards the action of congress upon these 
subjects. . : 

The country at this time presents a remarkable 
spectacle. With every physical resource of wealth 
unimpaired: with fertile fields, favorable seasons, 
abundant crops to enrich our agriculture: with~ an 
extensive commerce sustained by a counpetent marine: 
with avast accumulation of manufacturing power and 
wachinery; a skilful, intelligent, and thrifty commu. 
nity of mechanics; and ap increasing population en- 
dowed with all the qualities to secure to themselves 
the largest amount of prosperity, a universal complaint 
is brought to the ear of congress of deep suffering in 
every department of industry. 


It is not drawing too strong a picture of the present 
depression in the business of the people to say, that 
agriculture enjoys no fair equivalent for its toil; that 
commerce, though seeking every sea, returns unre- 
quited; that manufacturing labor has been heaping up 
its products without purchasers. Our artizans have 
been doomed to reduced wages and diminisbed em- 
ployment: our foreign trade has been overmatched by 
foreign competition, and loaded with the burden of a 
constantly accumulating balance against it: our home 
trade has been crushed by bankruptcy. ‘The credit 
of the coantry, national, state, and individual, bas 
been shaken;—much of it entirely destroyed. All 
around us are seen the evidences of a great nation 
struck by a stidden palsy—prostrated in the midst of 
the abundance that ought to have given it health and 
vigor. 

The committee feel that they cannot satisfactorily 
acquit themselves of the task allotted to them, with- 
out referring to the causes of this depression in the 
internal affairs of the country. Protoundly convine- 
ed that the present state of the nation is alone to be 
attributed to some most unhappy wistakes in the 
policy of the government, and that no permanent 
prosperity can be established in the various depart- 
sents of national industry, whether of agriculture, 


an end to the only systetn by which the federal gov 
ernmeut have ever been able to regulate or restrain 


On the 10th of July, 1832, the executive veto put 


the emission of paper money through the authority of 
state banks. The existence of a central control over 
the paper currency of the country bad been, until 
that date, with the exception of a short interval, not 
only theoretically but practically held to be essential 
to the useful exercise of the power to collect and dis- 
burse the revenues, and to maintain a uniformity of 
value in the duties over the whole union. The in 
terval in which it had been suspended was distinguish- 
ed for such disorders of the currency, as to lead the 
public mind irresistably back to the system it had for 
the time intermilted. 

The inducement to the veto was alleged to be a 
conviction, on the part of the executive, that the pa- 
per currency, under the control of the central bank- 
ing power, was not as good as it might be made.— 
That cenfral banking power was accordingly remov- 
ed, in order to supply a better currency, and in a less 
objectionable manner. 


This better currency and less objectionable mode 
of supplying it, in the opinion of the executive of 
1832, and of those who controlled the legislation of 
the country, ‘was to be procurred by encouraging an 
increase of banking under the authority of the several 
state governments. 


This led to the adoption of what was generally 
knewn as the sTATE BANK SYSTEM, which was de- 
signed to take the place, in its relation to the treasury, 
which had, until the date of this substitution, been 
held by a national bank. 

The prominent features in this state bank system 
were— 

A «distribution of the government deposites amongst 
certain chosen banks in each state: 

A requirement of these banks to loan out the pub- 
lic moneys in the way of accommodation to merch- 
ants and others engaged in speculative enterprise: 

To encourage the free issue of paper money by 
these banks, commensurate with the increase in their 
deposites: and 

To take this money every where in payment of 
public dues. 





commerce, or mechanical employment, antil that 
policy be changed, they conceive it to be an i:mport- 
ant portion of their duty to point out the mistake Jo 
which they allude, and to show the influence these 
have had upon the welfare of the community. 

Such an exposition, in their opinion, shoald appro- 
priately precede that more specific review of our 
systeu: of commerce and navigation which it is the 
design of the committee to submit. 


In the administration both of our domestic and our 
foreign coinmerce we have adopted a system which 
has prevented a fair and profitable exchange of values. 
Our foreign commerce bas exhausted the country of 
its wealth by crowding it with foreign merchandise: 
our home trade has been broken down by the wretch- 
ed currency which the foreign had brought upon it. 

The series of government measures which brought 
about these results began in 1832. The history of 
the past will show us that the administration of our 
affairs’ was directed, fiom.that date, towards the 
establishment of a vast paper money credit system, 
the etiect of which, it was doubtless supposed, would 
be to expand the resources of the country and iucrease 
the activity of its industry to the accomplishment of 
great aud beneficent ends. That for a time, such a 
system should accomplish such ends, the experience 
ol every comme:cial countiy has shown. Indeed, it 
would seein to be necessary to the enlightenment of 
nations that each should make this experiment for 
itself; and thus learn, froin its own trial, rather than 
from the admonition of others, the deceitfulyess of 
that illusion of wealth which is created by an exces- 
Sive use of credit. 


In reviewing the last ten years we are not to be 
deceived by the indications they afford to apparent 
prosperity. Aggregates of national wealth and in- 
dustry are always sufficiently striking; but they are 
especially to be distrusted when their great increase 
is referred to a$ proof of vigor in a period of unusual- 
ly excited auimation. They become, under such 
circumstances, proof of the disease of the body politie, 
rather than its health. The advances of a successful 
nation in wealth are beiter characterized by steady 
than rapid increase. Fluctuations in trade and inter- 
nal industry—though, in one extreime, exhibiting the 
Most flattering activity and abundance—are to be re- 
garded as signs of a disturbed and, therefore, not the 
Inost prosperous economy. We have seldom seen au 
epoch of peculiar disaster in trade that the statistics 
of the preceding years did not furnish warning of the 
evil by remarkable fluctuations of quantities and a. 
mounts. These observations will be found to be 
Particularly applicable to the state of the country 


The safety of these deposites was supposed to be 
| assured by a requisition from each bank of some spe- 
cial security, which was rendered necessary in each 
| Case, 


Upon this foundation the executive and a large 
portion of the people of the United States induiged in 
the hope of that better currency which had been pro- 
mised, and were therefore reconciled to the with- 
drawal from our political system, of an institution 
which had, for forty years, been the chief instrument 
of the government in thre adininistration of its fiscal 
affairs. There were, however, many who doubted 
the capacity of the state banks to maintain a sound 
currency. These expressed their fears that the new- 
ly adopted sysiem might lead to excessive banking 
operations, to redundancy of paper issues, and a con- 
sequent overtrading in the community; that it might 
invite and, by supplying the means, produce inordi- 
nate speculation; that it might stimulate rash under- 
takings in the way of internal improvements; that i! 


the country to pay for them: and that the consumma- 
tion of all might be, through an overwhelming in- 
crease of paper money, to plunge the nation into the 
abyss of suspended specie payments. 


Tiese apprehensions were expressed by many dis- 
tinguished eitizens: they were not, however, enter- 
tained by the executive and its friends in congress, 
and the state bank scheme was consequently brought 
into full action. 


might multiply importations beyond the resources of 


of speculation. [t increased all kinds of mechanical 


etnployment, extended coinmerce, attracted the cu- 
pidity of foreign enterprise, and brought amongst us 
thousands from other countries to participate in our 
fancied prosperity and to stimulate our adventure.— 
it is due to this extraordinary impulse to say, also, 
that it settled the wilderness, built towns, constructed 
roads and canals, deepened rivers, and ent ihrough 
mountains,—working the wonders. ot fable with the 
wagic of paper money. With the same power that 
it. wrought these miracles, was it also driving the 
community into bankruptcy. The phantom of wealth 
flitted before the people, and beckoned thein to follow. 
Bewildered by the tlusion, the nation suffered itself 
to be led over the precipice, towards which this de- 
ceptive guide surely and swiftly glided. 

This natural progression of events, foretold in the 
beginning by many, was nevertheless unperceived or 
unheeded by those at the head of affairs, until the 
experience of present disaster forced it upon the at- 
tention of the whole country. It is now universally 
acknowledged becanse its effects have been univer- 
sally felt. 

Concurrently with the action of the government 
upon the banking system, another cause was at work 
to give additional impulse to the multiplication of 
paper money and the consequent increase of specula- 
tion. The extinguishment of the national debt had 
released the public lands from the heavy charge 
which, up to that period, had been laid upon them. 
A new element of wealth, derived from the sales of 
these lands, was thus thrown into the revenues of 
the nation, applicable to ordinary expenditures. The 
sagacity of the president discerned the highly mis- 
chievous effect which was certain to result from such 
a variable and lavish supply of means being added to 
the ordinary resources of the government. He saw 
that it would lead to extravagance and excess, and 
most injuriously disturb the orderly action of the gov- 
erninent upon the currency. He consequently in- 
vited the aitention of congress to the subject, in the 
following terns: 

“It seems to me to de ourtrue policy that the pub- 
lic lands shall cease, as soon as practicable, to be a 
source of revenue, and that they be sold to settlers in 
limited parcels, ata price barely sufficient to reim- 
burse to the United States the expense of the present 
system and cost arising under our Indian compacts. 
The advantages of accurate surveys and undoubted 
titles, now secured to purchasers, seein to forbid the 
abolition of the present system, because none can be 
substituted which will more perfectly accomplish 
these important ends, It is desirable, however, that, 
in convenient time, this machinery be withdrawn 
trom the states, and that the right uf soil and the fu- 
ture disposition of it be surrendered to the states re- 
spectively in which it lies.”’"—See president Jaclson’s 
annual message, 1832. 

Congress adopting the opinion of the executive, so 
far as related to the impolicy of allowing the proceeds 
of the public lands to be brought into the ordinary 
expenditures of the government, passed, by a large 
majority of both houses, the act for distributing the 
proceeds of these lands, under certain conditions, 
amongst the several states. This act unhappily fell 
under executive displeasure,—prrhaps because it did 
not conforin to that portion of the executive recom- 
mendations whieh proposed the surrender of the 
whole to the few states im which the lands were situ- 
ated. It was denied the president’s signature, 

This unfortunate difference of opinion between 
congress and the executive threw the proceeds of the 
lands into the revenues, and thus contributed a re- 
inarkable addition to the mischief: working materials 
which were then aduiterating and destroying the cur- 
rency. The banks, under the stimulus of the new 








system, were active in furnishing the means for spe- 
culation in the lands: the lands were equally effective 
in supplying deposites tothe banks. ‘These deposites 
were sou ces of new issues and new accommodations, 


It is sufficient aow to advert to the fact, that the 
instant effect of this measure was to fill the tand with 
new banks from one extremity of the union to the 
other; and to bring, with this increase, a multiplica- rt : 
tion of paper money unexampled since the days of| for additional purchases of lands. These two forces 
the continental emissions of the revelution,—or ex- acted reciprocally upon each other, augmenting, al- 
ampled ouly in the disastrous interval between the | Most In geometrical proportion, their injurious power 
close of the first national bank and the beginning of| at each rebound. The sales of the lands began, in 
the second. this process, at abont $2.000,000 a year: they rose to 

This new device for regulating the currency com- | $6,000,000—then to $16.000,000, and finally to $25,- 
menced its operations when there were about three | 000,000, in the year 1836. The deposites, of course, 
hundred and filty banks in the union, with a capital increased in these proportions; and the banks found- 
scarcely exceeding $150,000,000. ed upon them issues of paper of five, six, even ten 


It led i ting inate eit saten bh dollars for one. 

4 nt ree - eee ar sae ? "$350 od Dae. It was a very notable fact belonging to this money 
dred banks, with a capital of more than me excitement, that the chief interests which fell within 

{t found a paper circulation but hiltle above $60,- 


ce % : its influence were these speculations in the public 
000,000: it furnished ove of $ 149,000,000. domain, and that branch of industry connected with 
It found the distount facilities afforded to the 


' the cultivation and production of cotton. The export 
country not much Weyond $200,000,000: it raised | of cotton was singularly stimulated during the period 
theirn above $525,000,000, 


referred to, whilst no other domestic product appears 
It doubled and trebled the prices of land; it greatly 


to have been specially affected by these measures. 
increased the money value of all produce; it raised} An examination of the exports from 1833 to 1838 
the rate of interest, opened new sources of apparent 











from the date we have referred (o above. 


will show that those of flour, rice, pork, fish, and 
wealth, and threw the whole country into a paroxysin | many other articles of domestic production actually 
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declined, in amount after the year 1833; that tobaceo found large amounts of the costly cotton fabries of | 
and luinber experienced some increase, bat not be-, France, Germany, and Englano,—artieles of luxury | 
yond that assignable to the proportion dat to the in | and ormainent—multiphed ia our use. under lower | 
crease of population; but that the export of cotton. rates of duty than bave been imposed in several cases 
advauced by degrees rapid beyond all example in our : upon the necessaiies of lite. 
former history. The committee will refer toa few) The trade with China has portaken of the same 
facts vonnected with this assertion. excitement; as also that with Brazil—which latter 
The export of cotton from the state of has been maintained under circumstances entitling it 
Georgia in the five years beginning to higher favor, both on account of its increasing im- 
with 1829, and ending with 1833, was | portance to the agricultural products and manufac- 
valued at about $25,000,000 | tures of the United Siates, to which it has hitherto 
In the five years from 1834 to 1838 in- afforded one of our best foreign markets, and of its 
clu:ive it was $44,000,000 | value in the supply to our population of coffee, which 
Shewing an increase of near 70 per cent. the babits of the country are bringing into still more 
From South Carolina the export in the extended use. | 
first termn of five years, was valued at $38,Q00,000| In illustration of the eff-et of these measures upon 
In the second at 58,000,000 | the coinmerce and incidentally, upon the habits of 
An increase over 50 per cent. the nation, the committee refer to the following view 
Fiom Alabaina in the first period it was 14,000,000, ot the import and eonsuimption of foreign goods from 
du the secoud 43,000,000 | the year 1830 to 1840, both inclusive: 
An increase of 300 percent. . Ain’t imported. Retained for consumption. 
From Louisiana in the first period it was 80.000 000 | 1830, $70,876.920 $56,489,441 
In the second it was 166,000,000 1331," .. 103,191,124 83.157 598 
An increase exceeding 100 per cent. 1832, 101,029,266 76,939,793 
The export of northern and westera products, it 1833, 108,118,311 88.295,576 
will be found upon inspection, generally dechioed, or, Is34, 126,521.332 103,208,521 
at least, did not advance in the ratio of population, 1835, 149,895 742 129,391,247 
whilst the great. southern export increased in the 1836, 189.980,035 163,233.675 
manner we have stated. 1837, 140,989,217 119,334.255 
This ditfereuce wontd seem to manifest how unreal 1538, 113 717,406 101.264 611 
was the foundation upon which this seeming prosper-| * 1839, 162 692.132 151,597,607 
ity was planted: and will suggest the true cause for 1840, 107,141,519 88,951,207 
the yreater pressure of the evil of a bad currency| From this statement it will be perceived that, for 
whicn is now felt inthe south with a weight much | the six years following the passage of the act of 1833, 
more intolerable than in the other sections of the | the importation’ increased with extraordinary rapidi- 
union. ty; that the atnount of those not re-ex ported, but re- 
The committee have yet to notice another minis'ra- | tained for domestic consumption, were, at one period 
tion of the government which brought great aggrava- | almost doubled; and that uot until the country was 
tion to the evils of the day. This was the free im-)| whelmed in the financial embarrassinents of 1840 
portation system, established by the acts of July; | was there any return to that wore moderate course of 
1832, sid March, 1833. | trade trom which it had been led away by the fatal 
Reflecting upon the policy of the government, as/ influence of the paper money system. 
exhibited ia the two measures, to which we have al- There are other jacts connected with this era wor- 
ready adverted, it 1s scarcely possible to conceive a/ thy of observation. In a compatative view of the 
more ingenious addition to theic power to do harm | gross amount of imports in two succeeding terms of 
than that presented by this system of free importation | ten years each,—tlat is to say, from the year 1821 to 
The enactinents relating to the banks and the pub | the year 1830, both inclusive. and from the year 1831 
lic dowain opened every resource for the creation of} to 1840, it will be seen, estimating the amount in 
paper money and easy accommodation: this free tim- | millions and tenths— 
portation expedient furnished not only acouvenient |) That the amount imported in the first 





faculty by the employment of these accommodations, } term was $ 798.500,000 
but a most importunate invitation to the whole world | In the second 1,302,500,000 
to persuade the nation to spend with unstinted prodi- Showing an increase of importations 


gality. It not only provoked our own merchants to in the latter period $504.000.000. 
iiviulge in the seductions and ruinous allurements of | The amount retained for domestic con- 
excessive trade, but it set the merchants and manu-| — stumption during the first period was 563,900,000 
facturers of all Europe to the busy employment of | During the second it was 1,103, !00,000 
their wits to invent devices by which the last dollar) © Making an increase of domestic con- 
of the precious inctals hoarded up in secret deposito- | samption in the country during this last 
res, nigh! be drawn away. term of $534,200.000; and showing a 
We agreed to adinit free of duty (or, in regard to) consumption of foreign goods nearly 
some commodities, if not absolutely free, yet virtu- | double that of the former term. 
ally so) silks, linens, worsteds, wines, teas, coilee,| A further examination will show that this great in- 
fruits, and sundry other articles, which, together, | crease in the consumption of imported goods chiefly 
hav» constituted about one-half of our imports. took place in that class of commodities which are 
The first impulse which this gave to our trade was} ranked amongst luxuries; and that we are indebted 
to render the United States the chief depository of| for our excessive importations almost altogether to 
the surplus steck of European work-shops; and, by} the appetite for the superfluous expense and costly 
the augmentation of the supply, much tore than by | indulgence which it would seein to have been the 
the reduction of the daty, to furnish us with thal/ caretal eifort of the government to create. 
greatly extolled blessing of cheap goods. _A ieterence to a lew of the most conspicuous ar- 
The next effect of it was to stimulate a variety of| ticles of itnport, during the two periods of ten years 
new inventions in foreign manufacture, by which a} above des ynated, will exhibit this fact in a light de- 
supply of attractive household goods, of the class ex- serving of attention. 











éinpt trom duty, might be furnished to our population: We present the following aggregates of importa- 
and, asfaras these fabrics could be brought intu use, to} tions during three terms: 

supercede the manutactures made iow that long-los- The importations of silks. 

tered and valued staple of export,—our own colton. During the first terw, from 1821 to 1839, 

Tire result of this measure has been, alter eight years’ amounted to $71,400,000 
expertinent, to clothe a large portion of our own peo Duriag the second, from 1881 to 1840 133,400,000 
ple in cheap mouselines de laine, and other fabric- Being an increase of $67,000,000. 

of the same material; and in silks and linens, to the Of wines. 

exclusion of just so much cotton cloth, which all our | During the first term 15,900,000 
previous inculeations of good policy had taught us to | During the second 29,700,000 
believe it was an important, object to bring into the Being an increase of 213 800,000, 

most extensive consumption. Of worsled goods, 

From tie date of the free importation acts, our| During the first term * 15,800,000 
trade has, to a certaim extent, ceased to be regulated | During the second 45,100,000 
by our own werthants. A great amount has fallen Being an increase of $29,300,000. 
into the hands of foreigners, under a system of foteizn Of linens. 
consizninent, and is disposed of through the agency | During the first term 32,400,008 
of auction sales. ‘The credits on the duties bave tur. | Daring the secoad 42,600,000 
nished a capital for these foreign traders, and given a Being an increase of $10,200,000. 
most destructive vigor to this mode of supplyiig or Of teas. 
rather of gilatting our markets. The duties are evad Doring ihe first term 24,400,000 
ed through the very circamstance that the owners of During the second 42.900.0u0 
: . oak . - ; ? ’ 
imported goods are not within the jurisdiction of our Being an increase of $18,510,909. 
laws: and frauds are consequently practised by pers | sict 
sons over whom we can exert no vigilance. The *'Toere being no account kepi of tiese importation 
tariff which protected coarse coiton goods has had no | jn g separate form, previous to 1823, the two years of 182! 








Of coffee. 
During the first ferm .59 3,00 
During the second 89,5-0,000 
Being an increase of $39.200 000 

These constitute the principal cominodities which, 
since the acts of 1832 and 1833, with the exception 
of wines, have been adinitted free of daty; and in 
regard to wines, the reductions of duty under the 
act of 1832——which tock effect on the 4th of March 
1834,—were established at so low a rate as to be, in 
effect, equivalent to free importation. The above 
statement of these importations shows that silks and 
wines have been increased in our consumption nearly 
one hundred percent.; that the introduction of linens, 
teas, and coffee, has been greatly enlarged; and. that 
the worsted goods of France, England, and Germany, 
which, in so many forms, have been manufactured 
to supplant the use of cotton, and now so largely 
enter into the consumption of the country, have been 
inultiplied nearly three hundred per cent. since the 
adoption of the importation act. 


Contrasted with this view of the extension of our 
trade through the mediuin of free gonds, an examina- 
tion of the principal imports would show that, in the 
dutiable articles retained in the tariff since 18382, the 
increase of importation has preserved a rat o nearer 
to that of population; and although these importations 
were undonbtedly somewhat enlarged by the stimulns 
of the governinent measnres upon the currency, yet 
the difference between them and the tree goods is 
sufficiently obvious to deinonstrate the pernicious 
effect of reducing the duties, especially at a time 
when every day’s experience was proving to us that 
the currency was suffering under the drain of a con- 
stantly accumulating foreign debt, which had its ori- 
gin in the excessive influx of foreign goods into 
our ports. 


A reference to a few articles of importation, sub- 
jeet to duty, in the two periods presented in the last 
staternent, will afford an illustration of this fact: 
The total value of woollen goods (ex- 

eluding worsteds) imported between 

1822 and 1830 is estimated at $63 400.000 
Do. from 1831 to 1840 $2,400,000 

[Increase $19.000.000 
Value of cotton goods imported in the Ist 
terin 93 $00,000 
Do. 2nd term 116,400,000 
Increase $22 600.000. 
Value of tron and steel inporied in the 1st 
terin 54,300.000 
Do. 2nd terin 92,200,000 
Increase $37,900,000. 
Value of earthern & stone ware imported 
Ist term 19,800,000 
Do. 2nd term 17,700,000 


Increase $6,9 0,000. 
Value of hemp manufuctures imported Ist 


term 6.000 000 
Do. 2nd term 5,600,000 

Decrease $100,000. 
Value of molasses imported Ist term 22.600,000 
Do.  2:id terin $2,400,000 

Increase $9,800,000. 
Value of sugar imported Ist term 42 900,000 
Do. 2:7 term 63,600,000 

Increase $25,700,000. 
Value of sa/t imported Ist term 6.100.000 
Do. 2nd term 8,000,000 


Increase $1,900,000. 


It is proper to observe, in reference to a portion of 
these iimportations, that the d: scending scale of duties, 
as provided in the ac! of 1833, has had a manifest ef- 
fect toguicken importation in proportion as the re- 
duction of duty lessened the amount of protection 
atforded, and brought the American manufacture 
more directly within the range of foreign competition. 
This is strikingly true in some branches of the iron 
business, in the importation of glass ware,* and 
some other foreign manulactures. In regard to the 
fine cotton goods, which have never been mannfac- 
tured in the United States, the successive reductions 
under the acf of 1833 have very visibly stimulated the 
yearly importations from France and England, and 
have su far served pot oniy to contribute a full share 
io the embarrassments produced by overtrading, but 
to feed that taste for foreign luxuries which has be- 
come so conspicuous amongst the causes which have 
drained the wealth aud enervated the morals of the 
community. 


Iu this summary review of the policy of the gov- 
ernment displayed in the three most prominent and 
significant inea-uresof the last ten years, —these rela- 
ing to the bank, the lands, and the free importations 





* The importations of glass ware tiave been as follows: 
Aggregate value of imporis froin 1826 tu 1830. both 1n- 
clusive, $2,300 000 

Do. 1831 to 1835 do. 3,000,000 





operaiion upon the fine, and we have, therefore,| and 1822 are computed at the sau.e amount as in1823. 





Do. 1836 to 1840 do. 4,100,000 
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—the committee believe they have presented the 
most ample evidence of the origin of the disorders 
which bave affected the general industry of the coun- 





Early after the adoption of the constitution, acts | 
were passed for the promotion of these obj-cts, which | t 
were tinoulded clnefly upon the model ot those navi- 
gation laws of Great Britain, by the efficacy of whict |i 


Such were the limitations of what was understood 
o be the reciprocal prictieges of the two eountsi s. 

This treaty was regarded as an experiment ip the 
nterconrse between the paries. The restriction of 





try. It isimpossible, in their jucgmnent, todo justice 
to the several inquiries subiniited to thei, without 


roper weight might be attributed to causes of such 
active influence upon the pursuits of the country. 
Cominerce, navigation, domestic industry in all its 
deyartments, have equally suffered under the pres 
sure of these causes. The great source of derange- 
ment in the business of the country has, for years 
past, been attributed to th» condition of the currency 
That condition was itself bnt the consequence of the 

olicy of the government; and whilst onr whole 





the currency, it cannot be too deeply impressed upon 
them that that reform is only to be permanently 
secured through a change in the system of measures 
which, we have endeavored to show, bas been the 
parent of the whole brood of ills. 

If it were possible to restore the banking system 
to what it was in 1829, making allowa:ce only for 
such increase as would properly follow an increase of 
population; —to withd:aw the millions of excessive 
bank capital, and shutup the hundreds of unnecessa- 
ry banks which the government quickened into birth; 
to restore an elfective, well-rezulated central Nation- 
al Bank, which should control, as the country has 
once seen such aw institution control, the banking 
esiablishinents of the several States, o..e great step 
would be taken towards the revival of national pros- 
yerily. 

‘hat wholesome suggestion which seems to have 
been a favorite principle in the early stages of the 
administration to which the co.amiltee have alluded, 
but which, without assignable motive or pablic justi- 
fication given for it, Was unhappily repudia ed by its 
own patrons at a later day.—the importance, vajnely, 
of withdrawing the proceeds of the public lands from 
the sphere of the ordinary revenues and expenditures 
of the government—has already been adopted by 
congress. If this wise and beneficent mvasure shall | 
be persisted in, the committee do not doubt that the! 
country will fod not only that these proceeds, justly | 
the property of the States, may becoine the means of | 
redeeming the faith of the States, and thus of invig-| 
orating the eredit of the Union itself; but also that | 
this appropriation of the fund will insure a greater | 
steadiness im the financial action of the goverument, | 
anid impart the saine character to the currency. 

A revision of the tariffs of 1832 and 1833, conduce- | 
ted with a view to the restoration of duiies upon a 
large class of inerchandise, until lat) ly adiitted free, 
and tothe establishinent of such discriminations as 
shall afford all the protection to our industry which | 
is necessary to secure to our own artisans whatever | 
they are capable of supplying to the comsumption of 
our own country, must be ranked as the third great 
siep—and, in the opinion of the commiitee, above all | 
olliers in iinportance,—in the effort to resuscitate the 
trade and restore the business of the country. 

Having thus completed that preliminary survey of 
the measures which have, to so large an extent, in- 
fluenced and depressed the occupatious of the people 





that nation, in a career of more than a century and a 
bringing these topics into view, in order that the | half, had attained to an alinost undispated supremacy 
upon the ocean. 


tective of the interest it had in charge. 
tem of restrictions upon the commerce and shipping 
of foreign nations for the benefi! of our own. 


against the competition of the whole world, by dis- 
criminations in his favor in the duties bo h on tmer- 
chandise and tonnage. as well as in the port charges 
yopulation look with intense anxiety to a reform of and otherexpenses of bis voyage; provision was inade 


system was administered with a strict and jealous re- 


| try. 


its Operation, on the British side, to the British terri- 
tori-s in Europe; the rigid exclusion from it of any 
arrangement for trade with ber colonies; and the bimt- 
lation of the privileges to commodities the growth, 
produce, and wanulacture of the contracting parties, 
all show with what caution, aml even distrust, tbis 
first departure from the old system of international 
commercial regulation was adopted. 


The progress of this experiment has been observed 
with diferent ard conflicting opinions of its value.— 
On the British side it is cliimed as a measure which 
has been productive of unequivocal good to that na- 
lion, and as having greatiy advanced the interest of 
her navigation in the American trade. A similar 
claim has been made for it on our side. The com- 
mittee, in the course of this report, will endeavor to 
present some facts touching this question which may 
aid in the decision of it. Ft is sufficient now to say 
that, for ten years after this convention, no treaty 
was made by this conntry upon the saine basis; that, 
in 1813, a treaty with Sweden, and, in 1825, another 
with Columbia. were ratified, which were negotiated 
upon the old principle of placing the parties, with 
respect to each other, upon the footing of the most 
favored nations.” 


The year 1824 was memorable both in this conntry 


The systern was avowedly and distinctively pro. 
It was a sys- 


The 
American ship owner was guarded and protected 


for the encouragement of American seamen; and the 


yard to the privileges which it conferred. If the 
severity of these restrictions was occasionally relax- 
ed, in favor of particular nations, it was never with- 
outa specific equivalent; ana the subject was left at 
all times at the dis;osal of the governinent, to be 
controlled by the legislation of congress, as the occa- 
sion might demand. 

Our government treaties, whilst this policy pre- 

ailed, seldom extended beyond a stipnlation to place 
the tiiendiy power upon the footing of “the inost fa- 
vored nations,”’ in regard to com:nercial advantages. 
They gave no pledge against such discriminations as 


night be found necessary to the promotion of our , ° ee 
o ’ I hand in England for a very spirited excitement upon 


own trade, further than an agreement that such dis ; aA : 
hg ie) yer j s $ ° 
criminations should not be applied to the party with | he two opposite theuries of free trade and protection 


" ; “Hee It seemed to be an object ef high concern to Great 
whom the negotiation was nade, without also apply- | ge tain, at leat to spread abroad an opinion of her 
ig to all other nations. 


{ . . . - 4° 
: . ; |faith in the efficac syste ree trade. Some 
The most prominent point which was to be observ- | efficacy of a system of free trade. Som 
ij ‘ ; ; lew reductions were made, in the following year, in 
ed in this scheme for the regulation of onr commer- | bér \ndddte<colduetion fold te velit Rich etemdana ht 
cial connexions, was that the whole subject of trade ay ry et > ENS , 
pap ‘ ome protection, to a lower standard of protection. The 
and navigation was always kept within the control of “duties on many raw inaterials employed in ber manu 
congress, and might be altered, relaxed, or enioiced : 7% , } ploy 


: : ; ‘facture were removed or placed at so low a rate as fo 
as the circumstances of the tines and the case might | po oo ivatent almost ‘i rn : : ortation: dead & wet 
render expedient. | q - A | ’ Ty 


on 5 pa A : : 'distinct and conspicuot ' ' tariff was 
Phe systews was rigidly maintained from the foun- | i Cone oeaa SONner 2” a mee 


- |made by some sitriki discriminatious tu favor 
dation of the present form of government until the | uy vi 2 oe 5 . of 
Gieingt ee it . ther colonies. Great emphasis was given to these 
year 1815, frouws which year we are to daie the in-j_ oe : 

’ |alterations a8 so many concessions to that new prin- 
ceplion aud progress of a new policy, Lai ‘ : . . 
; : an (ciple of commerce which was to biing all nattons 

During the whole of the term referred to, from 1790 r ‘ ee bp 

7. Pb into the enjoyinent of a perfect equality of privileges 
to 1815—the period of our restrictive system—ex- |. ; . * 
. ' , ’ land these concessions were used as au argument to 
Cluding froin it only the interval of the war and the |. de : 78 pe 
Ne. : : ‘induce the United States at once to remove whatever 
embarrassments that iinmediately preceded that event); : : , ves , 
ot: ; _ liopediMents their legislation might have opposed to 
—the growth of the American toarine constitutes one | gem : rete a 
bf dkk ceeeeh dhebiehdik tantin ts thn. tibet af the coun. | the introduction of British manulactures ito every 
© . ) javenue of our domestic wants. As a part of this 


; i % > ~ 74% ‘ z i’ é ‘e j the * 
The general pacifieation of Europe in 1815 brought | liberal plau, Great Britain also entered into negotia 


pty : ‘tions with foreign powers for the exchange of recipro- 
aboula new order of things. It converted belligerent yee treaties . a accordinel fig janie sG96 sid 
bations into commercial rivals, It was foreseen that | 1225 ideotiniod iutiee Oe (ue iuatbisii with 
the maritiine States would devote their means to the P, a: ra oie Bole ndicke Old bific: ‘Meéhivac 
extension of their shipping, and that the energy and |, U°°'4s **anover, ae oe gery S : 
. . pping, ; BY ANG) bare, the Hause towns, the states of Rio del Plata 
resources which had been expended in war must pro- 


duce a very visible result in the cultivation of the arts pe Cofomibis. see | ; 

of peace. Great solicitude was therefore naturally || Whilst this new fervor prevailed in England, its 
felt in this country for the adoption of such a systein influence became active in the United States. The 
as should be most likely to secure, on a permanent | aril discussions of 1824 are full of evidences of the 


e . | ¢ : P H . . « ° > . « 
foundation, our cominerce and navigation against the | Contagion of this transatlantic plulosopliy; and the 
rivalsy-that was preparing for it. 











in exery branch of einployment, the coimmiltee now 


lapse of ajew years bas shown how rapidly we can 
Our chief customer in trade was Great Britain. — | imllate tue policy, or at least adupt the waxiuns of our 


navigation. They propose, without entering into a, freedom from discriminations in the ports of the two 


| 
' ° 
proceed to exainine the stale of our commerce and {| An agreement lor reciprocal privileges, or rather of commercial tival ad teacher. 
' 
} 
} = . : ! 
very minute detail of the manifold interests connect- | countries, was regarded as a matter of great interest | 
| 


ed with thia question, fo present a general view of| to both; and as an opinion prevailed in the United 
the systein by which cur co:nmercial relations are | States that we could navigate the ocean on ferms a! 
regulated, and to furnish such evidence as may be | least as favorable as the subjects of Great Bi tain, a 
within their reach, of the operation of that systein | treaty was proposed which should establist certain 
upon the prosperity of this department of our public | privileges of trade and navigation upon a basis ot re 
economy. | ciprocity. The proposition was accepted by Great 

They think that an examination of this sybjeet will | Britain, but with a scrupulous exclusion of her colo 
convince the house of the importance of some very | nies and other foreign possessions. The result was 
decisive. change in the conditions upon which our | the convention of London, which was signed on the 
ccimmerce and navigation are sustained with foreign | 3d of July, 1815. “Phis is the first reciprocity treaty 
States; and that althongh this interest may possess} Known in the history of the two nations. It was 
inherent vigor to rise wbove all the embarrassinents | originally limited in duration to four years; was ex 
which a injudicious policy may have placed in its; tended, in 1818, for ten more, with an _ind+finite 
way, and under that impulse lave even grown inj continuance, subject to one year’s rotice of the desire 
strength, yet that its great value to the country en-|of either party to annu! it—and upon this footing is 
titles it to a more efficient protection than it now re- | how in force. 
ceives, 

In framing a system of laws for the regulation of 





First. That no bigher or other duties or prohibi- 
the shipping of the United States, our policy has tions upon the imporis or exports, respectively the 
always professed to keep in view three leading ob- growth, produce, or inanufacture of the British terri- 
jects: | turies in Europe on the one side, or of the United 

First. To protect and encourage the constriction | States on the other, should be laid by either party 





and employment of our own vessels to the greatest! against the other, than should be laid on the like | 


extent which our intercourse with other nations. articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of other 
would allow: ' nations? 

S-cond. To reserve the coasting trade exclusively 
for our own occupation: and— | 


Third. To nurture with the utmost care a numer- as regards tonnage duties and charges, as their own: | 
Third. That the seine duties were to be paid inthe 


° F j 
ous body of skiliul and nardy seamen, not only asthe | 
hecessary resource of our commercial marine in tine | ports of each upon importation. the growth, produce 
of peace, but as the indispensable support of ‘an effici- 


ent navy in time of war. i veasels of {he one party or the other. 


The principal stipulations of this convention were — | 


Second. That the vessels of each nation should be} 17 
'adinitted into the ports of the other on the same tering, | fering from this, inalnly, in the lu portant feature of | 
extending the privilege of mutual import and export 
beyond commodities the giowth. produce, or mane 
‘tactune of each vation, lo the productions of ail other 
| vations which by the laws of eacn country might be 
imported in its own veesels; and that such importa- | 


ur manufacture of the other, waether imported in the 


Following immediately upon the footsteps of Great 
Britain aud borrowing, almost verbatim, the laugu- 
age ol her diplomacy, we concluded reeip ocily trea- 
lies with Central America in 1825, with Denmark in 
1826, with Sweden and the Hanse towns in 1827, 
with Prussia and B:azil in 1823, and thencelorwerd, 

jin rapid succession, wuh Austria, Mexico, Russia, 
| Venezuela, Greece, Sardinia, the Netherlands, Hano- 
ver, and Postagal. 

By this course of negotiation the reciprocity sys- 

item has been extended over a very large field of our 
‘tade. The exceptions will be noticed hereatter. 


These reciprocity treaties are of various import, 
more or less restricting the natural privileges of trade. 
They may, however, without regarding seme less imn- 
portant modifications, be described ander two Classes. 
Ihe first class supulates— 

1. For the privilege of importing from, and export- 
|ing to, either nation respectively, articies the growth, 
| produce, or manufacture of either, without discriimi- 
‘nation in duties or tonnage, inthe vessels of either: 





nations: and— 


vessels of each in the ports of each. 


2. Not to lay duties on the productions of either, 
| which are not laid on similar productions of all other 


3. For an equality of port charges, &c., on the 


The second class may be bri- fly deseribed as dif- 
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tions and exportations might be made directly from 
and to all such other nations, in the vessels of each 
of the contracting parties. 

In both of these ferims of treaty all interferences in 
the coasting trade of each party is forbidden to the 
other. 

In examining these two classes of stipulations it 
will be perceived that, uader fhe first, the parties are 
left at liberty to discriminate against each other in 
regard to imports or exports not the growth, produce, 
or manufactare of either. In a few instances this 
privilege is qualified by a special designation of the 
countries, the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
which may be imported or exported within the pro- 
visions of the treaty, and generally where the parties 
have colonies these are either excepted, or made the 
subjvct of particnlar vegulation. To this class of 
treaties, without stopping to indica‘e some minor pe- 
culiarities in each, we may refer those at present 
subsisting with England, Mexico, Hanover, and 
Portugal. 

Under the second class, no discrimination is allow- 
edto. be made in reference to importation or exporta- 
tion trom or to any part of the world, with which the 
parties carry on trade; or in reference to any kind of 
qmerchandise, without respect to its origin, which 
eittier party has not prohibited to itself. In this class 
is to be ranked all the other reciprocity treaties here- 
tofore enumerated. A’ modification of this principle, 
however, it is proper to remark, will be found in the 
treaty with the Netherlands, which confirms the pri- 
vilege of importation and exportation on equal terms, 
to merchandise imported from and exported io the 
ports of either nation, but without any restriction as 
io the origin of the commodity. 

The extension of the privilege of reciprocal trade, 
as defined in this latter class of treaties, is a very 
significant fact in the present policy of this govern- 
ment, and certainly manifests a desire on our part to 
test the principle of free trade, as regards our naviga- 
tion, by experiment on the broadest grounds, 

Before leaving tbis survey of the foundations npon 
which our commerce and navigation have been placed, 
by treaties established on the principles of recipro- 
city, as that term is now understood, it may be pro- 
per to notice the relations which subsist between 
this government and France, which, although not 
strictly broaght within either of the classes we have 
described, are yet maintained by a treaty securing a 
limited reciprocity. 

A commercial treaty with that nation was signed 
on the 24th of June, 1822, which was to continue in 
force for two years froin the Ist of October in that 
year, or until one of the parties should, by six months’ 
notice, have declared its intention to renounce it. 

It provided that articles the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United States, imported into 
France in American vessels, should pay a discrimi- 
nating duty of twenty francs per ton of merchandise, 
spore than if imported in the vessels of France. 

And, on the other hand, that articles the growth, 
vroduce, or manufacture of France, imported into the 
Jnited States in French vessels, should pay a like 

discriminating duty of three dollars and seventy-five 
cents perton, It wag further stipulated that if the 
treaty should be continned beyond the two years, 
these discriminating duties should be gradually re- 
duced, after that term, by an abatement of one-fourth 
the amount in each year thereafter. ‘The treaty hav- 
ing been continued, these reductions were according 
ly made, until the whole duty on each side was 
reinoved., 

The same treaty forbids any discriminating daty 
to be levied on the exports of the other in regard to 
goods imported for transit or re-exportation. 

It is also provided that the vessels of the United 
States shall pay in the ports of France, for light mo- 
ney, tonnage, and port charges, over and above those 
paid by French vessels, five franes per ton; and that 
French vessels in the United States shall, in tike 
manner, pay, over and above what is paid by Ameri 
can vessels, ninety-four cents per ton. 

These are the existing treaty arrangements with 
this nation. So far as regards discrimination in the 
duties on cargo, they confine each party to a permis- 
sion to ship, in its own vessels, to the ports of the 
other, articles the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the country from which the shipment is made. 

The discrimination still exists on tonnage. And 
either party is at liberty to impose whaf restrictions 
it may think proper, even to alsolute exclusion, on 
all imports by the other, from foreign nations or on 
the produce of foreign nations, Either party may dis- 
criminate in tavor of foreign nations against the other: 


The gevernment of the.United States, from an 
early date, has evinced a liberal desire to enlarge the 
privileges of foreign trade. In the year 1815, pre 
vious to the convention of London, this inelination 
was embodied in the act, approved on the 3d of 
March of that year, which proffered a release of dis- 
criminating duties to all nations which should reci- 
procate that pol cy—the release having respect to 
goods the produce of the country from which they 
were imported, in the vessels of the country. Other 
acts of Congress-of the same character, having refer- 
ence to particular nations, have been frequently pass- 
ed since. Under these acts, variously modified, and 
the treaties to which we have alluded, this reeiproci- 
ty bas been established in our intercourse with nearly 
all the commercial states with which we are accus- 
Yoined to trade. , 

Thus it may be said that our commerce has been 
proffered to the world: upon terms dictated by the 
most friendly disposition, and with a sincere desire 
to give the utmost scope to the expansion of commer- 
cial adventure. How far this policy has been reci: 
procated, and what has been the success of the ex- 
periment where the reciprocation has been most 
prompt and active, are questions worthy of earnest 
reflection. The committee have made this reference 
to the distinctive features of onr reciprocity treaties, 
and to the legislation which has, independent of trea- 
ty, placed our commerce upon a reciprocal footing, 
from a desire to present more intelligibly some con- 
siderations upon this policy which they think it im- 
portant to subsit. In addition to the treaty with 
Colombia heretofore alluded to, they have omitted to 
enumerate the treaties with Chili and Pern Bolivia 
in 1833 and 1836 respectively, because these treaties, 
like that of Colombia, s'ipulating to plave the com- 
merce of the contracting parties upon the basis of 
“the most favored nations,” do not strictly embrace 
the reciprocity principle as understood in modern 
diplomacy. 

Before dismissing this branch of their subject, the 
committee would remark, in regard to the colonial 
possessions and dependencies of the principal powers 
of Europe, that an examination of the commercial 
regulations under which they are placed would show 
that, with few exceptions, they are inaintained under 
a rigid system of discriminations, and in many cases 
of even total prohibition of intercourse, except with 
the countries to which they belong. The policy of 
bringing them within the scope of the reciprocity 
system, with the exceptions referred to, has been 
constantly denied; and in the generality of cases 
whatever relaxation has been allowed in favor of par- 
ticular countries, has been so sparingly applied, so 
much encumbered with reservations and conditions, 
and made so dependant upon occasional and tempo- 
rary legislation, as to justify the remark that the 
ancient system of restriction still exists in regard to 
then, notwithstanding all the benefactions which are 
claimed for the supposed liberality of modern com. 
merce. The committee abstain from presenting a 
view of the numerous and complicated details of 
these regniations, only because they do not deem it 
indispensable to their survey of our navigation, ani! 
would therefore avoid the risk of too largely increas- 
ing the volume of this report. 

Having presented this outline of the most promi 
nent conditions upon which our commerce and navi- 
gation are maintained in their relations to the chiel 
maritime states of Enrope and America, we propose 
to inquire into the effect which these arrangements 
are supposed to have produced upon the interests 
they were intended to promote. 

( To be continued.) 
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SENATE. 
Juty 7. Mr. Preston presented.a memorial from 
citizens of South Carolina praying that the United 
States mail may be transported on the Charleston 
and Columbia rail road. 
Mr. Archer presented from the committee on naval 
affairs ‘*The bill to reorganize the navy of the United 
States, with an amendment. 
The resolution offered by Mr. Bagby, instituting an 
inguiry into the sums of money paid to John Ross for 
reinoving the Cherokees, was taken up and adopted. 
On motion of Mr, Bayard, the bill to erect an in- 
sane hospital at the city of Washingten was taken up 
and ordered to be engrossed. 
The bill to incorporate the “National Institute for 





and as our own government has no power to lay at all 
export duty, this treaty so far gives the advantage ito) 
France in leaving a restriction npon her exports fo | 
the United States, at herown discretion. France has | 
tully availed herself of these reservations of privilege | 
in ihe variety of discriminations with which her tariff 
abotnds. 


the promotion of Science” .was taken up, debated 
and ordered to be engrossed. 

The bill to provide further remedial justice in the 
in the courts of the United States was then taken 
into further consideration. 

Mr. Berrien rose and replied to the arguments urg- 








Mr. Conrad and Mr. Walker followed. The ques- 
tion on the first amendment was then put, and it was 
carried, and the bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading by yeas 17 nays 25. 

The senate adjourned. 


Jury 8. Mr. Phelps moved to take up the motion 
of leave, (which was laid on the table a day or two 
ago), to introduce two bills by the senator. from New 
Hampshire, (Mr. Woodbury), the one relating to the 
collection of the revenue and the other regarding the 
home valuation. 

The motion led to considerable debate. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Phelps, the motion of leave was again 
laid the table, by yeas 25, nays 17. 

The bill to incorporate the National Institute for 
the promotion of science was read a third time; when 
Mr. Buchanan asked the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill, which having been ordered, the vote stood 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, Cuth- 
bert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Huntington, 
Linn, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, 
Preston, Simmons, Smith, of Ind. Sprague, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge, Tappan, Woodbridge, Woodbury—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, King, McRoberts, Sevier, White, Wilcox, 
Wright, Young—12. . 

The bill to establish an insane hospital in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was read a third time and passed. 

The bill further to extend remedial justice in the 
courts of the United States having been read a third 
time, on the question ‘Shall this bill pass?” the yeas 
and nays were demanded; when a protracted debate 
ensued, in which Messrs. Bagby, Wright, Cuthbert, 
Calhoun and others spoke at some length against the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. Berrien replied to the arguments of each se- 
nator opposed to the bill. 

The question having been put on the passage of 
the bill, the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, 
Dayton, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Sim- 
mons, Smith, of Ind. Sprague, Tallmadge, White, 
Woodbridge—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchan- 
an, Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Sevier, 
Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Wilcox, Wood- 
bury, Wright, Young—17. 

On motion of Mr. Merrick, the senate went into 
executive session, and after some time spent therein, 
the senate adjourned. 


Jury 9. After the consideration of private bills, 
the senate went into executive session, and after the 
transaction thereof, adjourned. 


Juty 11. The president of the senate laid before 
that body a communication containing the resolu- 
tions passed by a democratic whig meeting at the 
Broadway house, New York, on the 5th July, 1842, 
approving the acts of the majority in congress. After 
discussion, they were referred to the committee on 
printing. ‘ 

Mr. Preston submitted the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be required, if it be not inconsistent with the public 
interest, to communicate to the senate the recent 
correspondence between the republic of Mexico and 
this government in relation to Texas. 


Mr. P. read an extract from a letter published in 
the Intelligencer this morning, signed J. Maria de 
Bocanegra, purporting to have been addressed by him 
to Mr. Webster. 

This led to a somewhat animated debate, in which 
Messrs. Allen, Sevier, Walker and Preston participat- 
ed; after which the resolution was adopted. 

The senate then proceeded to consider, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, the bill making appropriations 
for the Indian department for the year 1842. And 
no amendment having been made thereto, the bill 
was ordered to a second reading, and was subse- 
quently read a third time and passed. 

The senate then went into executive session, and 
remained there until 5 P. M., and then adjourned. 


Jory 12. The bill changing the time of holding 
the circuit court of the United States in the western 
district of Pennsylvania was considered and passed. 

The senate then took up the bill for the settlement 
of the accounts of the late general Hull, and after an 
animated discussion it was laid on the table for the 
present. 


After the transaction of executive business, the se- 
nate adjourned. 

Jury 13. After the transaction of private: bills 
the senate went into executive session and thereafter 





ed against the bill: 


adjourned 
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“HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspar, Jury 7. The consideration of the ta- 
riff bill was resumed on motion of Mr. Fillmore, in 
committee of the whole, Mr. McKennan, of Pa., in 


hair. 
Oa Jol T’. Mason, of Md. addressed the commit- 


we W. C. Johnson, of Md. followed. His remarks 

had much reference to the assumption of state debts 
e general government. 

ir Gamble, of Ga. followed and replied to the re- 

marks of Mr. M. 4. Cooper against the whigs. 

Mr. Payne next addressed the committee, and the 
discussion was continued farther by Messrs. Everett, 
Irwin, Black and M. Brown, after which the commit- 
tee rose and the house ad jjourned. ; 

Fray, Jury 8. Mr. Fillmore said that a com- 
munication had been referred to the committee of 
ways and teans in relation to circulars issued to col- 
lectors of the revenue, and as the question presented 
was clearly one of a legal character, he proposed 
that it should go to the committee on the judiciary, 
that it might be ascertained whether further legisla- 
tion was necessary or not. 

So, on motion of Mr. F., the committee of ways 
and means were discharged from the further consi- 
deration of the said document, and it was referred to 
the committee on the judiciary. : 

Mr. Stanly, from the committee on military affairs, 
on leave given, reported back with an amendment 
the bill in relation to the reorganization of the army, 
and for other purposes. 

The bill, with the amendment, was ordered to be 
printed, and was referred to the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union. 

The farther consideration of the tariff or revenue 
bill was then rene®ed in committee of the whole 
house. 

Mr. Gwin arose and replied to the arguments of 
Mr. Kennedy, and advocated the doctrine of nonlegis- 
lation in reierence to subjects of industry. 

Mr. Stwart, of Va. next addressed the committee. 

Mr. Brewster, of New York, rose, for the purpose 
of submitting an amendment to the second section of 
the bill, which imposed a duty of 25 cents per bushel 
on wheat by adding thereto a proviso that drawbacks 
should be allowed on the exportation of flour manu- 
factured from foreign wheat, under such directious 
as the secretary of the treasury should prescribe. 

With a view to make the propriety and justice of 
this amendment fully understood, it was his intention, 
he said, briefly to present 4o the consideration of the 
house the situation of our colonial trade. This he 
should do with the more confidence in the statements 
he might make, as he was himself personally interest- 
edin it. And what he would say would not have re- 
ference so much to the bill under consideration as to 
the colouial trade. He examined, with a view to 
controvert as erroneous, certain positions assumed in 
the report of the chairman of the committee on com- 
merce, (Vir. Kennedy, of Md.) on the same subject, 
especially with reference to foreign tonnage, or com- 
modities carried by foreign tonnage, as between this 
country and the British colonies. The object of the 
remarks was to show that it was a duty which con- 
gress owed to the milling interest along the frontier 
of the couutry to allow this drawback on the expor- 
tation of flour manufactured from foreign wheat; that 
a great deal of benefit woul. result froin such a pro- 
Vision, whilst no injury could. 

Messrs. Morris, of Ohio, Davis, of New York, Stan- 
ly, of North Carolina, Saunders, (in explanation), and 
Stanly, (in rejoinder,) Weller, Mathiot and Gordon 
continued the debate. 

At a quarter befure six, Mr. G. having concluded, 
the floor was obtained by Mr. Daniels, of North Ca- 
roliva; and the debate was continued. Mr. D. hay- 
ing concluded, 

Mr. Burke, of New Hampshire, obtained the floor 
and read a speech from a manuscript before him. 

After which the committee rose, and the house 
adjourned. 

Satuxpay, Jucy 9. Mr. W. C. Johnson, of Md. 
submitted, in reference tothe assumption of the state 
debts, the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, the derangement of the currency and the 
cominerce throughout the nation have seriously af- 
fected the operations of the general government, 
embarrassed in some degree ali, and in an eminent 
mavner a large majority of the states, aud in their 
general consequences have depressed the value of 
property, blighted the prospects, trammelied the en- 
ergies, and interrupted the business relations of the 
Whole people, of every pursuit and of every calling, 
In all the states of the union. 4nd whereas, these 
disastrous consequences have, in a greater or less 


degree, resulted irom the generai legisiation of con- 


ess, which has augmented ibe expenditures of the | 


Geverameut beyond the receipts into the Wweasury, 
4nd yet. diminished the revenues by lessening the du- 





ties on foreign fabrics—which has authorised an un- 
limited importation of foreign articles, either free of 
duty or only charged with a nominal amount, even 
from nations who refuse to receive, or receive only 
with duties so high as to amount almost to a prohi- 
bition, the products of our farmers, planters, manu- 
facturers and laborers—thereby denying not only to 
our own citizens all the advantages of a reciprocal 
trade in the productions of their fields, their mines 
and their workshops, but, by leaving a vast surplus 
in our own country, reducing the value of our pro- 
ducts, lessening the rate of wages in every branch of 
labor, and depreciating all kinds of property, while 
at the same time this want of reciprocity in trade 
and fair interchange of productions has caused a 
continual drain of specie for the purchase of those 
necessary articles which can alone be obtained from 
abroad, besides the large amount required for in- 
terest on an existing and an accumulating foreign 
debt. And whereas, the states, not foreseeing the em- 
barrassments which now beset them, have, with a 
laudable desire to advance their interest, to develop 
their resources, and, by multiplying the means and 
facilities of intercommunication, to bring into active 
operation and value much of their otherwise dor- 
mant wealth, have involved their credit and incurred 
heavy debts in the prosecution of works which are 
calculated to strengthen the bonds of union, and not 
only multiply the avenues of commerce, but aug- 
ment the defences against foreign aggression; and 
yet such states now find that the debts contracted in 
times of prosperity, when capital was more plenty 
and confidence more stable, while obligatory upon 
them as states, are onerous upon the people, and 
must be met by direct taxation, which will still more 
depreciate the value of real and personal property, 
and, by lessening the means of the tax payer, will 
diminish the demand for the products of our own 
industry as well as the importation of necessaries 
from abroad, so long as those debts are unliquidated 
and the people are taxed for their redemption. 4nd 
whereas, the obligations which have been incurred, 
however improvident some of them may have been, 
are not the less binding, and the idea of legal and 
honorable debts being repudiated must be repugnant 
to every people who have been schooled to moral 
and Christian duties, and with a foreknowledge of 
their responsibilities, entrusted to their agents the 
powers in the exercise of which those very debts 
have been incurred, and embarrassing as may be the 
discharge of their liabilities, any and every inconve-. 
nience ought rather to be endured than that a na- 
tion’s or a state’s honor should be tarnished; since 
while providential calamities may for a time afflict a 
people, and sweep away millions of her wealth, well- 
directed industry will eventually restore prosperity, 
but a stain upon a state’s or a nation’s honor will at- 
tach to%very individual belonging to such ‘state or 
nation, and history make the deep disgrace immortal. 
-Ind whereas, the present calamitous condition of af- 
fairs has been brought upon the nation, the states 
and the people, by the joint action of law makers in 
the national or state councils, composed in a greater 
or less degree of both of the political parties of the 
times, and affect equally in the general result per- 
sons of all parties: therefore, a sense of common in- 
terest, of common duty, directed by an intelligent 
patriotism, demands that those who possess the power 
and the means should, with as little delay as practi- 
cable, adopt such measures as, with the least incon- 
venience to the people, while based on principles of 
sound policy and liberal equity, will restore public 
and private confidence; and will maintain the credit 
of the people of these states and of this union in its 
wonted high character and standing: Therefore, 

Resolved, That a select committee of members 
be appointed to examine into the causes of the em- 
barrassment of the government, the states, and the 
people, and to report by bill or otherwise such mea- 
sures of speedy and permanent relief as they may 
deem salutary, expedient, and required to meet the 
exigencies of the country. 

Mr. Johnson moved that the rules be suspended, to 
enable him to offer the resolution. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, asked the yeas and nays! 
on that motion, which were ordered, and, being ta- | 
ken resulted as fallows: yeas 7, nays 132. 

So the rules were not suspended, and the resolution 
was not received. 

‘The consideration of the revenue or tariff bill was 
then resumed in committee and 

Mr. Summers, of Va. continued the discussion. 








Mr. 8. was followed by Messrs. Smith, of Virginia, 
Stuart, of Lilinois, Reynolds, Underwood, Waliace, Bee- 
son, Goode, of Ohio, Hastings, Randall, of Maine, and 


The house adjourned. 


Mowpay, Jury il. Mr. WeKennan, of Penn. mov- 
‘ed a Suspension of the rules of thé house for the pur- 





pose of having considered the proceedings of some of 


Read. And then the cominittee rose and | 


his constituents in relation to the late exercise of 
the veto power. The house refused; and they were 
referred to the committee on printing. 

The consideration of the tariff or revenue bill was 
resumed in committee of the whole on motion of Mr. 
Briggs and the committee was successively addressed 
by Messrs. Holmes, of S. C. Lewis, Botts, Allen, (only 
39 members present), Dean, of Ohio, Frvin, Clifford, 
Slade, Gentry, Burnell, Caldwell, J. C. Edwards and 
W. B. Campbell, after which the committee rose, and 
the house adjourned. 


Tvuespay, Jury 12. Mr. Adams offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to cause to be communicated to this 
house, so far as may be compatible with the public 
interest, copies of the correspondence between the 
government of the United States and Mexico since 
the appointment of the present envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Mexico; of the instructions givem to the minister at 
and since his departure upon his mission, and of his 
despatches to the government, and particularly of 
any complaint of the government of Mexico, allud- 
ing to the toleration by the government of the United 
States of hostile interference by their citizens in the 
war between the United States and Texas, and of 
any answer on the part of this government to such 
complaint. 

Also, copies of all correspondence between the go- 
vernment of the United States and of Texas, since 
the last communication of the president to congress 
relating to that republic; and Ht pons proclamation of 
the president thereof declaring his determination to 
invade the Mexican republic, and inviting the co- 
operation of the citizens of the United States in such 
intended invasion; and the president is requested to 
inform the house whether any, and if any, what 
notice has been taken by the executive of the United 
States of the said proclamation of the president of 
Texas. ° 

The first paragraph of the resolution was adopted; 
and the latter paragraph being objected to by Mr. 
Pickens lies over for debate. 


Mr. Fillmore submitted a motion to postpone the 
special orpers of Thursday, Friday and Saturday to 
those days of next week. The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Fillmore then submitted the following 

Resolved, That the time fixed for closing the de- 
bate on the revenue bill be extended from this day 
at 12 o®elock until Friday at 12 o’clock, unless all 
amendments shall sooner be disposed of. From Tues- 
day until Friday, all debate upon amendments shall 
be upon the following limitations:—Any member 
moving an amendment may give a brief explanation 
not exceeding 15 minutes, and any one member may 
answer such explanation not exceeding ten minutes, 
when the vote upon such amendment shall be taken 
without further delay, and the next amendment shall 
be considered in like manner until all are disposed 
of, until the time limited for closing the debate, 
when if not disposed of, the amendments proposed 
shall be voted upon without debate, and the bill re- 
ported to the house. 

The resolution was read and under the operation 
of the previous question agreed to. — 

Mr. Fillmore then moved that the house go into 
committee of the whole on the state of the union.— 
The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, addressed the com- 
mittee in favor of the doctrine of free trade. 

Mr. Cary, of Virginia, followed on the same side, 
until the hour arrived for the termination, (by pre- 
vious resolution), of further debate. 

The committee then proceeded to vote upon the 
various amendments which might be offered, of which 
many were offered and acted upon, until the com- 
mittee rose and the house adjourned. 


Wenonespay, Juty 13. Mr. Adams moved to take 
up the second resolution or second paragraph of the 
resolution offered by him yesterday in relation to 
Mexican and Texan negotiations. 

Mr. Pickens said that if no member of the commit- 
tee of foreign affairs objected he would withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. Cushing objected and moved that the house 
resolve itself into committee of the whole. 

Mr. Adams expressed indignation at the suppression 
of information intended by the motion and called for 
the yeas and nays. 

The house by a vote of 99 to 74, went into com- 
mittee of the whole and resumed the consideration of 
the tariff or, revenue bill, (Mc. McKennan, of Pa. in 
the chair,) and after considering the various amend- 
ments proposed and rejecting the most of them, rose 
and reported progress. 

Mv. dams thea renewed the question on the reso- 
lution he had proposed, and on its being taken, it was 
adopted, and then the house adjourned. 
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AGRICULTURE. Ata meeting of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral society of England on the 18:hof May—On motion 
of the duke of Richmond, seconded by Earl Spencer, 
Protessor Liebi 

rand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, and Mr. Henry 
Solman, commissioner for the agricultural survey of 
Massachusetts, the former one of the most distinguished 
und accomplished chemists of Furope, and the latter 
one of the best practical wriers on agricultural subjects 
in the United States of America, were unanimously 
elected honorary members of the society. 


AMERICAN. MANUFACTORIES. We understand that at 
the anuual meeting of the stockholders of the Cocheco 
Manviacturing company, held in this town on the 30th 
ult. it was voted to suspend the operatiuns of the estab- 
lishment entirely on the Ist of Octuber unless the aciion 
of congress in the meantime should be such as to pro- 
mise a revival of business. [Dover Enq. 


Asues. Receipts at N. York, by the N. York canals 
from the opening of navigation to the 9:h July, 20,801 
bhis. Stock on the 9h, 4.674 bbls. Pot, 988. Pearl, 
640, uainspected. Prices—Pot 5 1-4, Pearl 53. 


Banx rrems. Tennessee banks. The Nashville Whig 
of the 30:h.ult. announces that the banks of the state 
will resume specie specie payments on the Ist August, 
instead of the Ist July, as before promised. 

Average amount of promissory notes in circulation in 
the United Kingdom and of the average amount of bul 
lion in the Bank of England, during the four weeks 
ending the 28th of May, 1842: -England—Bank of Eng- 
land, £17,891 009; private banks, £5 365,654; joiatstock 
banks, £3,101.540. Scotland—chartered private and 
joint st ck banks, £2 965.383. Ireland—Bank of Lre- 
jand, £3.093,900; private and joint stock banks, 
£1,963 152: total £31,366,629. Bullion in the Bank of 
England. £7 383 000, 

The Bank of Missouri on the 23d ult. resolved that 
jt would hereafter receive and pay out nothing but spe- 
cie and its own notes. 

The Shawneetown lll.) bank has not yet resumed 
specie payments. 

The Evansville and Bedford branches of the Bank of 
Indiana refuse to redeem with specie their own notes, if 
they belong to persons residing out of the state. 

The Miners’ bank at Dubuque, Iowa territory, was to 
resume specie payments on the Ist inst. 

Statement of the N. Orleans banks. Made to the board 
of currency on the 25ih ult. 





Cash liabilities. Cush assets. 
459,374 25 636.061 64 
290,690 59 94,427 75 
107 638 09 21 356 45 

1 316,953 41 724.277 30 

1,011.155 25 603 302 85 
445.231 95 304 463 68 
753,412 90 306.157 46 
8038 520 38 657 066 03 
$25.777 73 350.723 57 

1,298,872 31 1.206.403 34 

$6 817 721 92 


Bank of Louisiana 
Canal and Banking company 
Carrollton R. R. &. Bank’g Co 
Citizens’ bank 
City bank 
Commercial bank 
Conseclidated association 
Louisiana Stare bank 
Mechanics’ & Traders’ bank 
Union bank 
Total of cash liabilities 
do. cash assets 4,949,646 67 
do. specie 1,025,847 80 

The N. Orleans banks which by the last accounts 
continued to pay specie. are the Union, the Mechanics 
and ‘l'raders’, the Bank of Louisiana, and the Gas bauk. 
They however have but few bills in circulation. 

The monetary condition of the ery is deplorable be- 
yond description. Some notion of it may be formed by 
the following notes from the Advertiser of June 30. 

City bank 2040 25 per cent. discount; State 20 to 25 
do. do.; Carrvilion 25 to 30 do. do.; Canal 30 to 35 do. 
do; Commercial 30 to 35 do. do.; Consolidated 30 to 35 
do. do. Citizens’ 35 10 40 do. do.; Ist Municipality 12 
tu 15 do do; 2d do. 1210 1ido. do. 3d do. 625 do. do. 

A note drawn in the naine of the Gas bank of New 
Orleans, and signed by its then president, ‘Thomas Bar- 
rett in favor of the Bank of the United States, payable 
to Mr.. Jaudon, and now overdue, was sold by auction 
the 2¥:h inst. atthe S:. Pouis Exchange. by the sheriff 
of the district court. Its amount was $650,000. [t was 
set up at $50, and the bidding Went on till it was finally 
knocked down for $7070. 

The Bank of Virginia sent deputations to a conven- 
tion which assembled at Richmond on the 11th inst. at 
which we understand it was resolved that they would 
resume specie payments on the 15:h September next. 
The Farmers’ bank of Virginia, divided two, and the 
Exchange bank of Virginia, three and a half per cent. 
for the last six months. 

The Bank of America has been designated by the se- 
cretary of the treasury as a depository of the revenue, in 
New York. 

Broxers. The Charleston Mercury says: The coun- 
cils in their wisdom have just undertaken to remedy this 
state of things by banishing the Brokers—on the same 
philogophit. principle that one should go abvut to cool the 
weather by breaking all the thermometers. They have 
imposed a tax amounting to prohibition on the brokers. 
The same thing has been done in St. Louis. ‘The same 
thing has been done in Maryland. ‘The same thing was 
onee by the inadvertence of our legislaiure, done in S. 
Carolina, and in each and every‘case the bunks were at 
the bottom of it. One reason forthe hostility of banks 
tw» brokers, is that the lauer act asa check upon thei: 
monwpuly of exchange. Anvthey is that brokers are 1 
check upon jrredeemable paper currency, by punyecting 
it contianally to the test of the true standard of value.” 


of the University of Giessen in the | 


BANKRUPT APPLICATIONS. The number of persons who 
have applied for the benefit of the bankrupt law in Con- 
necticut is 855. In Illinois, 756. 


Bequests. The late John Hopkins, esq. of Northamp- 
ton, Mass. bequeathed $7,000 to benevolent societies, as 
follows; tothe home «missionary society, $3,000; to the 
American board of commissioners for foreign missions, 
$2,000; to the American Bible society, $1,500; to the 
American tract society, $500. 


Crops. There has seldom, if ever, a larger or finer 
crop vf wheat been harvested.in this country than the 
one just cut or now being cut. Throughout the country, 
from every. wheat growing section, we had accounts of 
most promising appearance, and we have now accounts 
that thies promises have been realized, with the excep- 
tion of the district of country lying along the Chesa- 
peake Bay from the Patapsco to its mouth, embracing 
the Eastern Shore, and some miles upon the Western 
shore. Within this region the fairest prospects which 
they have had for a crop for many years, was blighted 
by the rains which feli from the 10th to the 24:h of June, 
deluging the land and inducing the disease. called the 
rust to sweep whole fields. The product of the section 
to which we allude will probably Al below half an aver 
age crop. All the rest of the wheat region will yield 
largely over an average crop; ‘we shall therefore have not 
only abundance for ourselves, but a very large surplus, 
which if we could but find a market for, would go far to- 
wards relieving the farmers. 


Corron. The intelligence of a decline of prices 
brought by the Caledonia, has had the effect of depress- 
ing prices {ct. in the New York market. 

Phe Jamaica Despatch, of the 5:h March, containsan 
advertisement of cotton for saie, raised on that Island— 
quality stated to be superior, and the return from the 
land ample. 


CaNat STEAMBOATS. Capt R. F. Stockton of the na- 
vy. is building at New York. four iron steamboats, in- 
tended to ply between that city and Philadelphia by way 
of the Delaware and Raritan canal. Two of them, the 
Black Diamond and Vulcan, are already completed. 
They are fitted up with Erickson’s prepellers, and are 
said to work exceedingly well. The Philadelphia Jour: 
nal says: “Their capacity is equal to two hundred and 
thirty tons of coal. In the Raritan river the speed of 
those boats was nearly ten miles per hour. In the canal 
six miles ihe hour. We consider that the acme of ca- 
nal navigation has now been reached by the perform- 
ance of these boats.” 

Capt. Stockton is superintending at the navy yard in 
Philadelphia, the building of a frigate that is to be pro- 
pelled in the same way. 

The Philadelphia Evening Journal, says: ‘‘One of the 
iron steamers left fr New York yesterday via the Rari- 
ian canal, with 200 tons coal on board. She drew but 
five feet of water.” 





Coat miners. The operatives of the mines, near} 


Pottsville, Pa., on the 10ch inst. to the number of about 
1500 turned out for higher wages, and threatened 
ed those that would have remained at wok. The vol- 
unteer companies of Pottsville, Minersville and Orwigs- 
burg, promptly assembled at the summons of the chief 

urgess. The miners took possession of a hill and 
talked of fortifying, but at the last dates they had dis- 


persed. 


CoaL TRADE AT Picrov. 
tered at the purt of Pictou to May 22,the present year, 
was 110; last year to the same date, 77; in 1840, to the 
same date, 43. 


Progr. Courtney, formerly of West Point, has been 
appointed Protessor of Mathematics at the University, 
Virginia. 

Deatu or Gov. Veazey. The death of the honorable 
Thomas W. Veazey, formerly governor of Maryland, at 
his residence in Cecil county, on the Ist inst. is an event 
that may weil call forth a general expression of regret, 
After filliug various public stations in the state with ho- 
nor end usefulness, eg Veazey was elected to the gu- 
bernatorial office in 1836 It was during his term of 
service in 1838, that the revolutionary attempt was made 
by a party in Maryland to overthrow the existing gov- 
ernment through the contumacious conduct of the nine: 


teen recusant electors. The firm and decided course of 


Guv. Veazey on that occasion, sustained by tlie good 
sense and patriotism of the peuple, saved the common- 
wealth from dangerous commvuuens ani vindicated the 
majesty of the laws, 

For this, even if his life exhibited no other service. the 
grateful acknowledgements of his fellow-citizeas would 
be due in the form of respectful veneration now, as be- 
fure his death they were rendered in the sincere ofler- 
ings of regard and high esteem. But in every public 
station to which he was called, Gov. Veazey fulfilled his 
duties well, and repaid fully the confidence reposed in 
him His death, occurring in his sixty-ninth year, clos- 
eda useful and an honorable life; and in the example 
which he has left of steady devotion to duiy the best 
compensation is to be found for ihe loss of his living 
worth. { American. 


Farrquake. On the 25th of June a smart shock 
was felt at the island of St. Christopher. The inhabi. 





tants, greatly alarmed, ran out of their houses and down 


tu the sea shore; but nv hives were lust, ner was any da 


inage done to the houses. A stone wall was thrown 


down. 


The number of vessels en-| 


Evection.. Lovisiana, The first election of represen. 
talives to the 23th congress, under the new census, and 
whose term of service commences on the 4:h of Mareh 
1843, commenced in Louisiana on the 4th inst. Ip the 
city of New Orleans the election terminates in one day 
in the rest of the state the polls are held open three days. 
We have received returns of the city election,—which 
terminated in a signal triumph of the whig party~every 
candidate on their ticket having been elected. 

The vote for governor stood, for H. Johnson (whie) 
1,228; A. Mouton,(V. B) 977—whig majority 251. > 

For congress—i. D. White (whig) 1,200—Miles Tay. 
lor (V.. B.)——( withdrawn.) 

Re 1 senes nem Hva (whig) 1,206—J. R. Grymes (V. 

For the house—whig ticket—W. C. C. Claiborne, 1.197; 
G. Musson, 1,111; J. P Benjamin, 1203; S. D. Me. 
Neil. 1,181; A. Delassus, 1,124; G. K Rogers, 1,186; R. 
N. Ogden, 1,164; A. Ledoux, 1,135; R. Hunt, 1,067, J. 
Culbertson,* 1,185. 

Van Buren ticke'—HF. D. Peire, 1 025; S. Barton, 896; 
W. Sténe. 759; C. F. Daunov, 913; J Slidell, 967; 8, 
Marigny, 933; D. Augustin. 962; J. S. McFarlane, 728; 
J. L. Lewis, 1,031; J.B. D. Voisin, 966. 

‘The New Orleans Bee of the 5ih instant, says: “Never 
have we taken up our pen with such emotions of thanks. 
giving and joy as we now do to record the complete, tho- 
rough, and overwhelming victory of the whig party upon 
the glorious annwersary of our national independence, 
Under circumstances of the most discouraging, we have 
elected our entire levislative ticket—one senator and ten 
representatives!!! The whigs of New Orleans’ have 
stopped the ball of revolution that hes overwhelmed 
other cities and states, and now set it agoing afresh for 
Henry Clay! a national currency! and a tariff!!! ” 


Frour. The inspections at Baltimore last week con- 
sis‘ed of 3,251 bbls. and 124 half bbs. Prices 35,87}. 
$6,00. The stock very low, 

At Cincinnati, on the 2d inst. flour is quoted at $3,75a 
$4,00. During the month of June there arrived at Cle ve- 
land, from the interior of Onio, gy way of the canal, 
211,923 bushels of wheat, and 70,242 barrels of flour. 
‘The number of vessels that arrived at the port of Cleve- 
land in the same month was 200, and the number clear- 
ed 207. 


Mircue., the forger was arrested on the 4th instant 
at Zanesville, Ohiv, by Mr. Coulson, of the Albany po- 
lice, who took him back to New York, to await further 
proceedings in his case. He bad given bail for his ap. 
pearance, and then dodged. 

Navat. The U.S. frigate Brandywine, Capt. Geisin- 
ger, arrixed at Hanipton Roads on the 12th inst. in 41 
days trom Gibraltar. 

The new frigate Congress, Capt. Voorhees, will proba- 
bly sail fram Portsmouth, N. H. on Monday xext for 
the Mediterranean. 


Packer snips. The Patrick Henry, for Liverpool, the 
Argo, for Havre, and the British ship Eavoy, all sailed 
from New York on the 9th inst. 

The Argo carries out Mr. Christopher Hughes, charge 


| @affaires tothe Hague and daughier: Mrs. De Ruenne, 


the wile of the Prussian minister and family, and over a 
dozen other passengers. : 

Srochs continue exceedingly ‘depressed. Maryland 
6's have been suld at 405; Ilinois bonds 19; Indiana 
bonds 22. 

Sreamers. The Acadia was to leave Liverpool! for 
Boston on the Sthinst. The British Queen, Antwerp, 
Th inst. and Svuthampton rh, for New York. The 
Great Western, Bristol, 16th, for New York. 

Sream Boat Disaster. The steam boat Epna hav- 
ig on board a number of German emigrants who land- 
ed from the Caledonia a few days before, ‘ound ‘up the 
Missouri, collapsed her flues near the mou'h of the river 
onthe morning of the 8ib instant.) Sixty-three persons 
were wounded, of which number very many eannot sir 
vive. 

Another. The steamer Shamrock, a. high pressure 
boat, lett Montreal on the 8:h inst. with a hundred and 
tweity passengers, Irish, Scotch, but principally Eng- 
lish emigrants, inany of them in good circumsiancecs, 
seeking new homes. Wihia five miles of Lachine the 
boiler exploded, and the boat immediately sunk. The 
steamer Doiphin, half a mile astern of her, on reaching 
ihe spot found those that sill survived, floating upon the 
fragments of the wreck, or holding on to the sides of 
two barges the Shamrock bad had in tow. Sixty were 
picked up of which at least half are amore or Jess injured 
by the explosion—many of them cannot survive. Up- 
wards of sixiy must have perished}! 


Survey. The British government have ordered the 
sieam ship Avon, eaptain W. FEF. W. Owen, to the Bay 
of Fundy, tor the purpose of making a thorough survey 
of its consis, harbors, &e. Ms * 

Topacco. Fair sales of the better qualities, Maryland 
were inade at former quotations until the arrival of the 
Caledonia. Information by her depressed prices... Infe- 
rior qualives had declined before her arrival. Inferior 
and common is now quoted at $2 50a3 50; middlings to 
34 G0u6 00; good $6 50.8 00; fine $8 O0al2 00. The 
finer qualities of Ohio have been in demand during the 
week—inferior in no demand. 

The inspections of last week at Baltimore, consisted 
of 459 hovsheacs Maryland and 562 Ohio—total 1,021. 


Wueat. The quality of the new grain as yet brought 
io market, is very good. At Cincinnati millers contract 





coationsly at'47 cents a buehel. 
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